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Condor  Find  of  Lewis,  Clark  Related 
To  Astoria  Fete  Honoring  Explorers 


BV  HAROLD  HITiilES  I 

^all  Writer.  The  Oreconun  | 

Pirturps  on  VMre  Photo  Page 

FORT  CLATSOP  (Speciall— 
The  ghosts  ot  giant  condors,  the 
greatest  birds  recorded  in  hu¬ 
man  history,  hovered  ovef  this 
clearing  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  river  as  a 
replica  of  a  log  fort  built  150 
years  ago  on  this  site  near  As¬ 
toria  was  dedicated  Sunday. 

1  The  great  birds  with  the 
nine-foot  wing  span  were  found 
on  the  lower  Columbia  by  Lewis 
and  Clark  for  the  first  time  in 
167  years  after  their  first  dis¬ 
covery  by  the  Spanish  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Dr".  Stanley  P.  Young, 
biologist  for  the  U.  S.  fish  and 
wildlife  service  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  reported. 

nr.  Young  represented  In¬ 
terior  Secretary  Douglas  Mc¬ 
Kay  in  ceremonies  in  which 
Ciovernor  Pavil  Patterson  and 
Maj.  Gen.  William  F.  Dean 
took  part  before  a  gathering  of 
more  than  2500  persons. 

Biologist  Traces  Work 

The  biologist,  who  had  pic¬ 
nicked  on  the  site  of  the  famed 
fort  as  a  boy,  told  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  scientific  discoveries 
made  and  recorded  by  members 
of  the  expedition  when  it 


reached  the  coast  in  1805.  ]  Parents  and  friends  were 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  ex-  along  the  banks  to  welcome  the 
plorers  were  the  first  Amcri- 1  and  aark  expe¬ 
cans  and  possibly  the  first  wbitc  ^he  fort  site, 

men  in  167  years  to  brmg  back 

proof  of  the  existence  of  “the  |  Governor  Pattereon  said  the 
olant  bird  recorded  in  1  erection  of  a  major  historical 
the  biologist  1  "’Onuthbnt  offered  a  "great 


greatest  vo 
human  history,’ 


declared. 

Dr.  Young 


exhibited 


1  comfort  for  the  future  of  the 
skins  state.” 


from  the  Smithsonian  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  rare  sea  otter,  the 
condor  and  the  mountain  bea¬ 
ver,  all  of  which  were  similar 
to  the  ones  brought  back  by  the 
expedition. 

Scouts  Trace  Trail 

Before  the  speeches  began, 
visitors  had  an  opportunity  to 
visit  the  fort  replica  and  to  see 
the  arrival  of  27  explorer  scouts 
and  leaders  who  retraced  by 
canoes  80  miles  of  the  last  200 
Columbia  river  miles  covered  in 
I8a5. . 

The  scouts  met  Strong  tides 
in  the  lower  river  and  couldn't 
make  headway,  so  the  four  ca¬ 
noes  were  taken  from  the  water 
and  a  portage  was  made  from 
Clatskanie  to  Astoria,  where 
they  were  put  back  in  the  wa¬ 
ter  a^  Youngs  bay  for  the  trip 
up  to  Fort  Clatsop.  The  long 
trip  began  last  Tuesday  just  be¬ 
low  the  John  Day  river. 


Governor  Lauds  Chambers 

He  had  praise  for  the  junior 
chambers  and  pointed  out  that 
the  expedition  was  primarily 
aimed  at  developing  trade  and 
that  young  men  in  Oregon  were 
still  imbued  with  this  spirt. 

Among  the  honored  ^ests 
were  descendants  of  Lewis  and 
Clark  and  Sacajawea,  Meri¬ 
wether  Lewis,  Tacoma;  William 
G.  Clark  Jr.,  St.  Louis,  and 
Lydia  Large,  from  Wyoming. 
Descendants  of  Sgt.  Patrick 
Gass,  who  published  the  first 
journals  of  the  great  trek,  were 
also  present.  They  were  James 
S.  Smith,  Cobb,  Cal.,  and  James 
V.  Tarankik,  LaHabra,  CaL 
Dr.  Howard  R,  Driggs,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Pioneer* 
Trails  association,  from  Astoria, 
N.  Y.,  said  his  organization 
was  attempting  to  call  national 
attention  to  the  fort  replica. 


Sacajawea  Descendant  Due  Here . 


I 


( 


LVUIA  LARUE 


Lydia  Larfc.  17-yrar-old  Sho- 
ahona  Indian,  one  of  tha  cluaact 
direct  deacendanU  of  Sacaja¬ 
wea  alivve  today,  joined  the 
roster  of  descendanht  of  the 
famed  expedition  party  to  be 
here  next  week  to  join  in  the 
Sesquicentennial  celebraton. 

WiJliam  Glasgow  Clark  Jr., 
direct  descendant  of  the  famed 
explorer,  William  Clark,  has  al¬ 
ready  indicated  he  will  be  on 
hand,  the  Sesqui  committee  has 
announced.  In  addition  contact 
has  been  made  with  a  direct  de¬ 
scendant  of  Meriwether  Lewis 
and  efforts  arc  being  made  to 
bring  him  here  for  the  cele¬ 
bration. 

Arrives  on  19th 

The  young  Indian  girl  will 
arrive  in  Portland  -August  19.  .\t 
the  present  time  she  lives  in 
Fort  Washakie,  Wyo. 

From  Portland  she  will  come 
to  Astoria  to  participate  iji  the 
Grand  Parade  on  Saturday, 
August  20.  She  will  also  be  on 
hand  for  the  dedication  of  Old 
Fort  Clatsop  on  Sunday. 

In  a  letter  to  Sesquicentennial 
headquarters  the  young  Indian 
girl  said  she  would  wear  an  au¬ 
thentic  Indian  costume  lor  the 
celebration  here. 

The  lineage  of  the  girl  has 
been  sworn  to  by  the  superin- 
tenent  of  the  Indian  agency  on 
which  she  lives.  She  enclosed 
this  in  her  letter  to  Sesqui  of¬ 
ficials. 

Certificate  States 

The  certificate  reas,  “Based  on 
information  gained  from  living 
relatives  and  members  of  the 
Shoshone  tribe,  it  is  hereby  cer¬ 
tified  that  Lydia  Large,  an  en¬ 
rolled  member  of  the  Shoshone 


<  tribe  of  tkie  Wind  River  Ra^ya- 
It'on,  If  tbe  dauchl*"-  of  Kred 


I  Large,  who  u  (he  son  of  I4«s£if 
I  Basil  Large  Coy  deceased*  wito. 

;  was  the  daughter  of  Basil*  who : 
was  the  son  of  the  Otter  woman.  < 
who  was  the  sister  of  Sacaja¬ 
wea.** 

It  is  signed  by  Arthur  N.  Arns- 1 
ton.  superintendent,  Wind  River  ^ 

Indian  agency. 

This  makes  the  young  Indian  • 
girl  a  great-great-grand  niece 
of  the  famed  **bird  woman, 
who  trekked  west  with  the 
^wis  and  Clark  exfiediUon.  . 

>  _ _  _  Wednetdoy,  August  17,  1955 


Descendent  of  Meriwether 
Lewis  to  Attend  Dedication 


MERIWETHER  LEWIS 


Complete  representation  of 
descendants  of  the  historic  trio 
of  Lewis,  Clark  and  Sacajawea 
at  the  Fort  Clatsop  dedication 
ceremonies  Sunday  was  assured 
today  with  the  announcement 
that  Meriwether  Lewis,  great- 
great-great-grandson  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  explorer  had  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  attend  the  ceremony 

Sesqui  hca  dquarters  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  modern  day 
Meriwether  Lewis.  19.  a  Tacoma, 

>  Wash.,  resident,  had  accepted  the 
,  gorups’  invitation  to  participate 
in  the  dedication.  He  will  join 
William  Glasgow  Clark  Jr.,  and 
Lydia  Large,  descendants  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Clark  and  Sacajawea.  re¬ 
spectively,  on  the  officials  plat¬ 
form. 

Young  Lewis,  a  recent  high 
school  graduate,  is  presently 
employed  in  Alaska.  He  will  fly 
tn^  Astoria  in  time  for  the  Fort 
Clatsop  activity.  The  trio  will 
be  received  here  by  Tony  Naimo, 
representing  the  Sesqui  commit¬ 
tee.  Naimo  will  host  them  in  of¬ 
ficial  appearances  throughout 
their  stay  here.  All  of  them  are 
expected  to  be  on  hand  for  the 
Sesqui- Regatta  Grand  Parade  on 
Saturday  afternoon  at  1  p.m. 


Lewis  has  college  plans  for 
this  fall.  His  descent  from  the 
famed  explorer  has  been  veri¬ 
fied  and  it  will  not  be  the  first 
time  he  has  visited  Astoria  thisj 
summer. 

On  a  previous  occasion,  when 
the  Fly-In  visited  here,  Lewis 
was  on  hand.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  group. 

Dedication  of  the  Fort  is 
scheduled  to  take  place  Sunday. 
August  21.  at  2  p.m.  Governor 
Paul  Patterson  is  scheduled  to  J 
dedicate  the  Fort.  Dignitaries 
and  officials  from  throughout  I 
Oregon  and  Clatsop  county  have  | 
also  been  asked  to  participate.  I 
Representatives  of  many  of  | 
the  civic  organirations  in  the  i 
county  have  been  asked  to  at- 
tend.  I 

The  old  Fort  has  been  recon¬ 
structed  on  the  spot  where  the ! 
original  stood  throughout  the 
winter  of  1806.  The  work  of  re-  ' 
construction  has  been  largely  a 
project  of  the  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  However,  volun¬ 
teer  labor  and  material  has 
come  from  many  sources. 

All  but  detail  work  on  the 
Fort  has  been  completed  and  it 
is  ready  for  the  dedication  cere¬ 
monies,  Sesqui  officials  said  to¬ 
day.  The  public  is  invited. 


•V 


VTWpriT  T7  IVncfncUnU  of  LewU,  Clark  and  Sacajawon, 
Uij^  p^er  Ihrtiiijfh  of  Fort  Clatftop.  Topt 

3lpr!nether  Clark,  WlllUnt  0.  LrwU  Jr.,  and  Lydia  Large. 
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Thi,  historical  marker  designates  the  junction  of  “““•T 
road  and  Highway  U.S.  101  where  cars  ”1““"“  ! 

of  the  old  fort.  The  turnoff  is  14  miles  north  of  Seaside,  j 


Astorio,  Oregon,  Soturdoy,  August  27,  1955 


Pond  Interests  Descendants 


Three  descendants  of  the  chief  memhers  of  named  for  his  famous  forebear;  Lydia  Large, 

the  Lewis  and  Ciark  expedition  are  pictured  descendant  of  Sacajawea,  and  Meriwether 

in  the  garden  of  the  historicai  museum.  Lewis’  namesake. 

From  ieft  to  right  they  are:  William  Clark,  _  (A-B  Photo) 


THT  OREGONIAN.  MONDAY,  AUGUST  M.  ItSI 


Fort  Replica  Is  Dedicated 


of  Fort  CMatsop,  built  by  L^^wls 
and  Clark  and  tho  m«*n  of  tholr  oxiMMlIflnn 
in  1S05,  was  dedicated  near  Astoria  Sunday.  Among  citizens 


of  the  area  who  wore  fur  trader  costumes  and  grew  beards 
for  sesqiiicentennial  were  Charles  Moore,  Hammond,  Meft) 
and  C.  31.  Love,  Astoria,  inspecting  fort.  (Falconer  photo) 


P  ATJfjpQ  Four  canoes,  loatled  with  27  scouU  and  their 
leaders,  arrived  on  schedule  Sunday  at  Fort 
Clatsop  after  a  200>mile  trek  retracing  the  mute  of  I^ewls 


and  Clark  down  the  Cuhimhia.  The  scouts  paddled  about  80 
miles  of  way  and  nimle  portages,  just  as  explorers  did.  Strong 
tides  were  encountered  on  last  part  of  the  long  cantte  trip. 


The  temporary  marker  on  the  (rave  of  Sol¬ 
omon  and  Celiast  Smith,  tint  schoolteachen 
in  Orefon,  is  to  be  replaced  by  a  permanent 
marker  from  a  fund  sponsored  by  the  Clat¬ 
sop  County  Historical  society.  John  Cathers, 
■Vewport.  memher  of  the  Hammond  Projrcs- 
sive  club,  marie  icmnorarv  marker  in 
time  for  the  Gray  church  Pioneer  tea. 


Shown  are  Meriwether  Lewis,  descendant  of  1 
explorer,  left;  F.athel  Abbey  Moore.  Ham-  j 
mond,  who  decorated  the  (raves;  William  | 
Clark,  (reat  (real  (randson  of  explorer;  ' 
M'inifred  Basch,  Oakland,  a  descendant  of 
the  Smiths;  and  Lydia  Larxe,  descendant  of  | 
Sacajawea,  expedition  (ulde. 

(A-B  Photo)  1 


Descendent 
Sesquicentennial 
Honored  Guest 

Owen  Buxton,  Kent,  Wash., 
hardware  dealer  and  great- 
grandson  of  Patrick  Gass,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
party,  is  an  honored  Sesquicen¬ 
tennial  guest  and  has  a  $50,000 
collection  of  expedition  relies 
along. 

^Buxton's  relics,  appraised  at 
$50,OM  by  experts,  includes  a 
razor'  case  made  for  Gass  by 
Sacajawea  which  the  Ford 
foundation  has  tried  unsuccess-  ‘ 
fully  to  buy  from  Buxton;  a 
hatchet  head  used  by  Gass  on 
the  expedition;  a  whiskev  flask, 
cased  in  steel  and  'leather! 
which  was  also  used  by  Gass, 
a  family  Bible  noting  Gass' 
marriage  in  1831,  notebooks  and 
diary  made  by  Gass  during  the 
westward  jaunt. 

The  relics  are  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation 
in  the  family,  the  youngest 
member  of  each  generation  be¬ 
ing  the  one  to  get  them. 

Gas.s.  who  died  in  1870  at  the 
age  of  91,  was  married  at  the 
ag  of  60. 

Buxton  today  was  on  a  fish- 
ing  trip  on  the  Columbia  river 
as  guest  of  J.  H.  Hallaux. 


\T5iM£M'l 

date  op  Plains  Chur  v>,  oldest  continuing 

Presbyterl  Church  ■.vb3t  of  the  Rookies 
was  organised  Stiptember  19,  1846,  12 
years  before  Oregon  was  admitted  to 
Statehood .February  14,1859. 


William  Henry  Gray  had  come  west  with  th^ 
Whitman-Spaldlng  Party  of  the  Preebyrcwtn 
Church  in  1836,  and  shortly  thereafter  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the 
Clatsop  Plains  district.  The  Rev.  Lcvn.e 
Thompson,  who  had  been  Ordained  in  the 
"Upper  Missourie"  Presbytery  in  1843  and 
was  the  first  religious  worker  in  the  co¬ 
astal  Northwest  .  arrived  in  the  fall  of 
1846.  He  was  asked  to  preach  a  sermon  in 
the  home  of  the  Grays,  and  immediately 
following  the  service  organized  the  Church 
with  Alva  Condit  as  Ruling  Elder,  and  as 
charter  members,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Condit  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gray. 

The  original  church  building  was  ereot*  • 
ed  in  1850,  at  a  cost  of  $2500.00  on  a 
plot  of  lO'acres  donated  by  Mr. ‘  end  Mrs. 

R .W .Morrison.  That  building  was  destroyed 
in  a  storm.  The  present  beautiful  brick 
stmicture  built  on  the  site  of  the  first, 
was  largely  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Jacob  Kamm 
in  memory  of  her  parents,  the  Grays, 

Immediately  behind  the  church  building 
is  the  Pioneer  Cemetery,  as  old  as  the 
church  itself,  where  rest  the  original 
settlers  of  the  oomnunity  and  their 
immediate  descendants* 


Blue  mlloi  paMern  dishes,  an 
Oriental  design  derived  from  an 
old  Chinese  legend,  were  brm^hl 
to  die  United  Slates  by  Captain 
Robert  Gray,  first  navigator  to 
take  (he  .American  flag  around  the 
world  in  1790'.  Three  pieces  of 
the  onginal  set  Gray  brought  from ; 
China  may  be  seen  in  th*  Clatsop' 
tsouniy  hi'torieaf  museum.  I*- 


THE  OREGONUN,  SUNDAY.  MARCH  18,  1956 


Smithsonian  Examination  of  Skull  Due  ■  ’ 


Chief  Coneomly'f  akull  has 
gone  traveling  again,  this  time 
to  the  Smithsonian  institution, 
where  the  division  of  physical 
anthropology  will  examine, 
measure  and  record  it. 

Bumby  Bell,  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  Clatsop  Coun¬ 
ty  Historical  society,  said  he 
mailed  the  old  Indian  chief's 
skull  Thursday  under  JIOOO  in¬ 
surance.  It  will  be  returned  as 
soon  as  possible,  because  the 
summer  tourist  season  will  be 


coming  soon,  and  the  skull  Is 
the  most  popular  object  in  As¬ 
toria's  Flavol  House  museum. 

The  Smithsonian  institution, 
which  has  16,000  other  skulls, 
is  particularly  interested  in 
Concomly's,  because  it  has  none 
of  its  kind  which  can  be  speci¬ 
fically  identified  as  belonging 
to  a  particular  Indian  chief. 

The  friendly  old  one-eyed 
chief,  who  greeted  Capt,  Rob¬ 
ert  Gray  in  1792  and  Lewis  and 
Clark  in  1803,  had  a  flattened 


forehead,  stylish  for  coast  In¬ 
dians  of  his  century.  It  had 
been  bound  to  a  board  when  he 
was  an  infant. 

For  117  years  the  chief's 
skull  was  in  a  museum  in 
England,  where  it  had  been 
taken  after  Dr.  Meredith 
Gairdner  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
company  exhumed-  the  chief's 
grave  and  took  the  skull  away 
about  18,18.  Bell  managed  to 
get  the  skull  returned  from 
England  in  195.1. 


Customs  Collector 
Descendent  Due 
For  Celebration 

Robert  W.  Adair,  Eugene, 
grandson  of  John  Adair,  who 
came  to  Astoria  in  1849  to  be¬ 
come  the  first  US  customs  col¬ 
lector  here,  will  be  among  the 
Sesquicentennial  visitors  to  As¬ 
toria. 

Adair  has  in  his  possession 
his  grandfather’s  commission  as 
customs  collector,  dated  1953  and 
signed  by  President  Franklin 
Pierce,  and  has  offered  to  loan 
it  to  the  Oregon  Historical  so¬ 
ciety  for  display  in  the  Clatsop 


August  17,  1955 


county  historical  museum.  I 
Adair  has  written  the  As- 
torian-Budget  to  announce  the ' 
offer. 

John  Adair  was  first  appoint- ! 
ed  in  1849  and  his  was  the  first 
federal  appointment  made  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  ' 

The  commission  in  Robert 
Adair’s  possession  is  not  the  \ 
origin.'il  one,  but  a  reappoint- 1 
ment  four  years  later.  < 

Robert  Adair  wrote  that  his 
father  was  born  here  in  1849, 
"and  we  have  always  understood  i 
that  he  was  the  first  white  child : 
born  in  Clat.sop  county. ’’  i 

-Adair  is  coming  to  the  Regat- ' 
ta  Saturday  to  sing  with  a  group 
of  Eugene  Barbershoppers  in  the ' 
hig  barbershop  quartet  program 
here. 

‘The  last  regatta  1  remember 
was  in  1898,  the  year  of  the 
Spanish-American  war.  when  we ' 
lived  at  the  old  Adair  family  [ 
home  in  Uppertown,"  he  wrote.  1 


A  feature  of  Pioneer  Dav  In  Warrenton  above  from  an  early  photograph  in  the  col- 
Wednesday  will  be  the  silver  tea  to  be  held  lection  of  George  W.  Warren,  pictured  in  the 
at  the  historic  Warren  House  from  2-4  p.  m.  foreground  on  a  white  pony. 

The  home  of  Warrenton’s  founder  is  shown 


Historical  Museum 


The  old  Flavel  house  which  houses  the  Clatsop  county 
historical  museum 


Oregon  exposition 


w 


international  trade  fair 


Pioneer  Day 
On  Agenda 
At  Hammond 

I 

.  HAMMoNP  PitMi,.  .n 

I  Harnip  nd  i-  W'rdnMday. 

Evrn*  (tl  x^.'  day  to  which 
the  public  's  ;avited  start  with 
the  opeoinj  ol  the  Point  Adams 
Coast  Guard  station  from  1  p.m. 
to  i  Petrr  Lindquist  is  officer 
tn  charge. 

J  rom  3  to  0  there  will  be  i 
speakers  at  the  ship-wrecked  1 
Peter  Iredale.  where  Mrs.  Ben  \ 
Andernon  will  tell  of  the  wreck  | 
Her  husband  was  a  coa^t  guard 
at  Point  Adams  at  the  time  the 
ship  went  ashore  Oct.  25.  1906. 

Merlon  Olney  w’ill  be  on  hand 
at  Battery  Russell  to  give  in¬ 
formation  about  the  fort  and 
'old  Point  Adams  light  house. 

The  baked  salmon  dinner  will 
be  served  from  5  to  7. 

The  menu  consists  of  baked 
salmon,  scalloped  potatoes,  cole 
slaw,  coffee  or  milk  and  cook¬ 
ies  all  prepared  in  Hammond 
kitchens  where  there  are  some 
extra  special  cooks.  Price  of  the 
meal  is  75c  for  adults  and  25c 
for  children  under  12.  It  will  be 
served  in  the  Community  hall. 
Entertainment  Set 

Entertainment  during  the  din- 
‘  ner  hour  will  be  square  danc-  i 
ing  by  the  Circle  8  dancers  with  J 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dick  Ford  of  War-  i 
renton  in  charge.  Also  on  hand 
‘  with  his  caliope  will  be  Leon- 
j  ard  Vernon  of  A.storia. 

There  will  be  a  free  dance  at 
the  hall  from  9  to  12  with  music 
by  Curly  Lirson‘s  orchestra. 
The  dance  will  be  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Ralph  Broderick. 

General  chairman  for  this  af¬ 
fair  is  Olga  Simonsen  w’ho  was 
appointed  by  Mayor  Robert  Fox. 

I  The  following  people  are 
I  among  those  who  have  helped 
with  the  planning  and  work, 
PTA,  Hammond  Garden  club, 
Hammond  firemen  and  auxil¬ 
iary,  Progressive  club.  Point 
Adams  cannery  and  Point 
'  Adams  Coast  Guard  station. 

Store  windows  will  display 
old  time  photographs. 

Souvenir  bags  of  sand  gath¬ 
ered  where  the  Columbia  meets 
I  the  ocean  will  be  given  to  tour- 
'  ists.  The  sand  was  brought  in 
by  Leonard  Yeager  and  Mrs. 
Simonson  from  the  tip  end  of 
Clatsop  Spit. 

There  will  also  be  historical  - 
booklets  given  at  the  dinner. 
The  cover  was  designed  by 
Florence  Staszek. 


M>s<ilng  this  year  among  the  > 
Scsqtii  visitors,  will  be  our  old 
friend,  "Duke”  Swayitc.  You  re- 
mein5cr  “Duke,"  of  course— the 
Western  Union  sparkplug  of 
other  days  in  the  old  tewn.  In 
a  letter  to  Oscar  Quarles  this 
week.  "Duke"  told  of  his  WU  . 
office  operating  job  in  Yellow- 
atone  parH  for  the  summer  and 
his  regret  that  he  couldn’t  make 
it  to  Astoria  for  the  big  show  he  ; 
had  heard  .so  much  about  there,  i 


R.  L.  Hansen  (right),  chairman  of  the  Lewis  president  of  the  Clatsop  county  historical 
and  Clark  sesquicentennial,  turned  over  the  society,  this  week.  The  flag  will  m  on  ais- 
nffirini  «f>«iauicentennial  flag  to  Otto  Owen,  play  in  the  museum  here.  CA*B  Photo) 


National  Historic  Shrine  Assured  Near  Astoria 


I 

I 


Fort  Clatsop,  noar  Astoria,  where  the  first  U.S.  citiiens  to  will  become  Oregon’s  first  national  historic  shrine.  The 
inhabit  the  Pacific  seaboard  spent  the  winter  of  18M-05,  fort  has  been  reconstructed  by  volunteers  and  contributions. 


(Orr^ntt  Jinirnal  Sl'NDAY,  FFB  «,  IW 


Chief  T(}ininy\  Real  CetitenariaihPlus^  U  ants  to  Go  Baek  to 


■v  Lutn  MrCartra 

M  S  •»*  *  t«r 

HOOD  RIVER.  «.  —  ^ 
-WtBt  to  JO  b«k  to  CfUloj 
Fa"?,”  Chief  Tommy  Thomp- 
aon  of  the  Wy-am  river  peo-i 
pie  aaid.  “.My  place.” 

But  the  Indian  patriarch. , 
believed  105  years  old.  never 
again  will  aee  the  falls  be¬ 
cause  since  1957  wrater  behind  ' 
The  Dalles  dam  has  covered  | 
them.  And  Chief  Tommy,  bed¬ 
fast  in  a  nursing  home  here, 
probably  will  never  do  any 
more  traveling. 

He  is  weak,  his  eyes  are  bad 


'and  he  doesn't  sleep  well  at  i  the  dam  eliminated  the  an- 
.  night,  supposedly  bKause  he '  cestral  fishing  grounds  at  the 
'hai  "terrible"  dreams  since  I  falls. 


\ 


Clatsop 

Flashbacks 


The  canoe  carrying  the  Aslor 
fur-trading  partners  and  clerks  was 
deliberately  capsized  by  Chinook 
Indians. 

The  first  Astor  vessel,  the  bark 
Tonquin.  anchored  in  Baker’s  bay 
In  March.  1811.  and  search  was 
made  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
Columbia  for  a  suitable  site  for  a 
land  fur-trading  post.  Deciding  to 
explore  the  south  shore.  Astor 
partners  Duncan  McDougal  and 
David  Stuart  hired  a  group  of  Chi¬ 
nooks  to  take  them  across  the  river, 
at  a  specified  fee  in  trade  goods. 

The  Indians  upset  the  canoe,  not 
In  drown  the  white  men.  but  to  show^ 
their  skill  on  the  water,  and  to  col¬ 
lect  an  additional  largess  lor  sec'J- 
ing  the  men  and  goods. 


L 


^Clatsop  j 

Flashbacks  | 


Clatsop  is  the  closest  the  white 
man's  vocal  equipment  can  come  ti 
the  old  Indian  word  for  the  area 
now  an  Oregon  county.  Early  vis¬ 
itors  lo  the  northwest  coast  spelled 
the  word  in  more  than  20  ways,  the 
worst  of  which  is  Tschlatsoptschs 
(cqi.  Franz  Boas,  the  eminent 
Columbia  university  scholar  who 
transcribed  the  original  Indian  lan¬ 
guages  of  this  area  in  the  early 
1800  s,  wrote  that  the  word  meant 
dried  salmon.  It  was  the  Indian 
name  for  a  village  site  on  the  lower 
Columbia,  at  about  where  Flavel 
hotel  was  later  located  between 
"■“"'“’'on  and  Hammond. 


•Tm  hobo  Indian,"  the  old 
Redman  declared,  "because  1 
can't  be  chief  anymore." 

WHEN  TOLD  Oregon  soon 
will  be  100  years  old.  Chief 
Tommy  at  first  said  he  was 
happy,  then  added  a  note  of 
sarcasm;  "I'm  20." 

But,  he  asserted,  the  white 
man  had  stolen  the  tribal  fish¬ 
ing  grounds,  and  he  wasn't 
happy  about  that.  ' 

Chief  Tommy,  bom  in  a 
tepee  beside  the  roaring  falls 
about  five  years  before  Ore¬ 
gon  became  a  state  in  1859, 
fought  the  white  man’s  en¬ 
croachment  on  the  fishing 
grounds  throughout  his  later 
years  and  was  horrified  when 


the  fails  disappeared  under  the 
reservoir  waters. 

His  wife.  Flora,  a  Warm 
Springs  Indian,  said  he  hasn't 
slept  well  since.  He  has  to 
given  sMlatives.  The  chief  sits 
up  in  a  chair  for  a  few  hours 
each  day. 

HE  HAS  been  at  the  nurs¬ 
ing  home  for  four  years.  His 
nurse.  Mrs.  Ruth  Conner,  says  I 
I  he  periodically  "goes  on  the) 
i warpath,"  calling  attendants! 

;  "crazy"  and  demanding  that ; 
he  be  allowed  to  go  back  to) 
Celilo.  I 

He  Is  visited  frequently  by| 
his  wife  and  other  relatives' 
still  living  at  the  fishing  j 
grounds  site. 

Since  he  has  been  at  the 


'  home.  Chief  Tommy  has 
spurned  television,  books, 
magazines  and  similar  won¬ 
ders  of  the  white  man's  world. 
He  has  a  few  vulnerable  spots, 
though.  He  likes  the  white 
man’s  food  and  is  wild  about 
pop  and  jam. 


Wy-am  Chief  to  Conduct 
Tribal  Festival  at  Celilo 


BOWED  BY  WEIGHT  of  century-plus,  Indian  Chief  Tom¬ 
my  Thompson,  in  nursing  home  at  Hood  River,  hopes  some 
day  he  will  return  to  inundated  fishing  grounds  at  Celilo 
Falls. 


^  THE  DALLES  (.Special!  — 
Though  changing  times  have 
I  made  observance  of  their  tribal 
I  rites  increasingly  difficult.  Chief 
;  Tommy  Thompson  and  his  Wy- 
am  Indians  at  Celilo  village,  ten 
miles  east  of  here,  this  week 
were  stubbornly  going  ahead 
with  plans  for  their  traditional 
salmon  festival  to  begin  Sunday 
morning  at  the  long  house. 


Rites  at  Sunrise 

Nevertheless,  the  age-old  rit¬ 
uals  will  get  underway  Sunday 
with  the  sunrise,  and 
I  will  be  concluded  with  the  noon 
1  '•‘'"“r  at  the  long  house.  "Since 
I  the  Almighty  made  the  river 
first.  Mrs.  McKeown  said,  "the 
,  Indians  will  first  take  a  sip  of 
water  in  their  Sunday  religious 
services.  Then  the  chief  will 
bless  the  other  elements.  Food  I 

served  on  tule  mats  on  the 
I  earthen  floor,  symbolizing  the 
I  kinship  with  Mother  Earth." 

I  Mrs.  McKeown  said  the  chief 
:  had  told  her  the  ceremonies  this 
year  may  not  last  the  full  three 
days  of  tradition,  but  will  be 
continued  only  as  long  as  food 
supplies  hold  out  Dancing  and 
games  will  begin  at  about  10 
p.  m.  Sunday  and  continue  into 
the  e^ly  morning  hours  of  Mon¬ 
day.  The  dancing  is  expected  to 
contmue  Monday  and  Tuesday 
nights  also. 


More  than  90  years  of  agt 
and  in  failing  health,  the  aged 
chief  will  have  a  prominent  pari 
in  the  native  ceremonies  which 
he  first  witnessed  and  partici- 

Cated  in  as  a  small  boy.  He  was 
om  at  Celilo. 

Chief  Thompson  will  bless  the 
elements  from  Mother  Earth,  in¬ 
cluding  the  freshly  caught  sal¬ 
mon  now  being  taken  from  the 
Columbia  river  with  long-han¬ 
dled  dip  nets:  the  native  roots 
being  gathered  by  Indian  wom¬ 
en,  and  whatever  fresh  and 
dried  fruits  the  Indians  have 
available.  Many  years  ago  the 
ceremonies  were  closed  with 
blessing  of  the  venison — a  food 
now  seldom  found  in  the  diet  of 
the  red  maa 

"The  salmon  run  so  far  has 
bwn  disappointing,”  said  Mrs, 
Martha  Ferguson  McKeown, 
Hood  River  author  who  is  an 
adopted  member  of  the  Wy-ams 
and  a  personal  friend  of  manv 
of  the  Celilo  Indians.  "Roots, 
too,  have  become  very  scarce. 
Last  year  Indian  women  were 
'“.“"eet  less  than  a  dish- 
pan  full  from  along  the  high¬ 
way  through  the  village.  The 
able 

1,  annual  treks  to 

huckleberry  mountains 
same  remain"ng 

have  la'bara 

nave  no  guns. 


August  Hildebrands  Observe 
60th  Wedding  Anniversary 


Mr.  »nd  Mn.  Aufust  Hilde¬ 
brand  are  celebrating  their  00th 
wedding  annlveriary  Thuraday  in 


the  aame  home  that  wai  built  at 
1  the  time  of  their  wedding  in  IBOJ 

Mri.  Hildebrand,  a  native 
I  daughter,  bom  here  in  1871,  haa 
I  alwayt  bwn  an  active  member  of, 
Grace  Episcopal  church,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Native  Daughters  of_ 
Oregon,  and  is  an  ardent  support¬ 
er  of  the  Clatsop  County  Histori¬ 
cal  society. 

August  Hildebrand,  born  in 
Emden,  Germany,  in  1869,  came 
to  Astoria  at  the  age  of  14  in 
1873.  I 

He  was  first  Identified  in  bus- , 
iness  with  Foard  and  Stokes,  but  f 
in  1903,  he  established  his  own 
furniture  business,  in  which  he  I 
is  still  active.  He  has  owned  the ; 
Hildebrand  quarries  since  1902.  i 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Angora  I 
club,  the  Astoria  Garden  club,  the  j 
Oregon  Historical  society,  and  the  1 
Kiwanis  club,  in  which  he  holds  ^ 
an  uninterruptea  perfect  attend-  F 
ance  for  31  years  and  six  months 
He  was  one  of  the  early  park 
commissioners,  helping  to  estab-  , 
lish  the  parks  here.  His  early  ' 
'  business  education  was  in  San  i 
Francisco  at  Healds  Business  col- 1 
lege. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hildebrand  were 
married  by  the  late  Rev.  William 
S.  Short,  rector  of  Grace  church 
in  1893.  They  have  two  sons, 
Frank  and  August,  bolh  of  As- 1| 
toria;  three  grandchildren  and ' 
one  great-granddaughter.  I 

Wednesoay  night,  one  the  ever 
of  their  anniversary,  the  Clatsop 
County  Historical  society  mem¬ 
bers  gathered  in  the  period  din-  j 
ingroom  of  the  museum  to  honor . 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hildebrand,  charter* 
!  members  of  the  society.  Home- ' 

■  baked  cakes  were  served  and 
toasts  of  Portland  punch  were 
raised  to  the  honored  couple.  , 


/i 


Astoria,  Oreaon,  Thursday,  July  9,  1953 

MR.  AND  MRS.  AUGUST  HILDEBRAND  ^ , 

(A-B  rnoto)^ 


Aflernoon  Tea 
Honors  Birthday 
Of  Polly  Bell 

Polly  McKean  Bell’s  79th  j 
birthday,  and  event  of  Thurs-  j 
day.  was  celebrated  with  a  small 
and  select  afternoon  at-home 
given  by  her  daughter-in-law,  , 
Mrs.  Burnby  Bell  at  her  resi¬ 
dence  on  Irving. 

The  hostess  was  assisted  in 
serving  the  select  little  group, 
all  close  and  “old”  friends  of  | 
Mrs.  Bell's,  by  her  sister-in-law, 
Mrs.  A.  F.  McKean. 

Finger  sandwiches  and  a  red  , 
and  white  birthday  cake,  baked 
by  Mrs.  F.  J.  Friedrich,  were ! 
.served  at  the  tea  hour,  and  the  i 
guest  of  honor  and  her  friends 
spent  the  afternoon  remember¬ 
ing  gala  events  of  a  former  aay 
in  Astoria. 


Dropping  in  for  a  cup  of  tea  and  to  wl.sh  a  happv  birthday 
to  Polly  IHcKean  Bell  were  some  of  her  friends  Thursday, 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Burnby  Bell.  From  left.  Mrs.  IVinnifred 
Gunn.  .Mrs.  Bell.  Mrs.  Catherine  Tee.  Mrs.  IV.  C.  largan,  Mrs 
Henrietta  Prael.  and  Mrs.  August  Hildebrand.  Standing.  Mrs. 
IV.  I-ee  Hutchinson  and  Mrs.  Marie  Thomason.  Mrs.  R.  H, 
Carruthers  and  Miss  Hedwig  Utzinger  had  left  before  the 
picture  was  Uken.  (A-B  Photo) 


I 


\ 
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e^//  VAN  DUSEN 


At-Home 
i  Honors 
I  95-Year-Old  | 

j  The  Randall  Reed  home  on  the 
I  hill  was  the  scene  of  happy  activity 
1  Friday  afternoon  and  evening  dur- 
■  ing  the  at  home  for  Mrs.  Reed’s' 
mother,  Mrs.  Jane  Van  Dusen's 
95th  birthday. 

Mrs.  Van  Dusen,  whose  youthful 
manner  and  merry  outlook  on  life 
belies  her  age,  came  to  Astoria  in 
1875  from  her  birthplace  Minnooka, 

I  m.,  and  was  married  here  to  the 
late  Hully  G.  Van  Dusen  in  1882. 

I  Astoria  bas  been  her  home  ever 
.  since. 

1  Friends  and  neighbors  dropped  in 
.  throughout  the  sunny  afternoon, 

,  during  which  tea  was  served,  with 
I  Mrs.  Maude  Allen,  Seaside,  her 
daughter,  presiding  at  the  Valen¬ 
tine  appointed  tea  table,  and  Mrs. 
j  Ivan  Clark,  Portland,  a  house- 
‘  _  guest  of  the  Reeds,  assisting.  ' 

Special  guests,  besides  Mrs.  All^n  1 
and  Mrs.  Clark,  were  Mrs.  Nor-i 
man  May,  Gladstone.  Mrs.  Van  Du-  ( 
j  sen’s  niece.  Miss  Winifred  Allen,  • 
'Seaside,  her  granddaughter,  anr 
Miss  Sadie  Crang,  sister  of  th( 

,  guest  of  honor. 

That '  evening,  the  Reeds  were 
hosts  at  a  dinner  party  in  their; 
home  for  the  95-year- “young"  guest  i 
fo  honor.  | 


Passed  Away 

Auqust  tS,  1005  in  Astoria,  Oregon 

Dr.  Forsstrom 


Funeral  services  for  Dr.  Toivo  J. 
i  Forsstrom,  prominent  Astorio  ond 
1  Northwest  physicion  ond  surgeon 
for  40  yoors  until  his  retirement 
from  octive  proctice  o  few  months 
ogo,  were  held  here  Tuesdoy  ofter- 
noon  at  the  Hughes-Ronsom  mem- 
oriol  chapel  with  interment  in  Oceon- 
view  cemetery.  Funeral  services 
were  conducted  by  Dr.  Dovid  J 
Ferguson  of  Merrill,  former  Astorion 
jcfergymon, 


(A-B  Photo) 
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nVMBTWrn  Dt-BethemaOwem-Adair,  I840-I926,  Uamed 
1/  I  HIVIU  ABC'a  over  washboard,  went  on  to  teaching, 
medical  degree,  local  lame  as  temperance,  suffrage  leader. 


’’Mrs.  Gatewood  \ 
To  Ride  Rogue 
River  Maiiboat  ! 


THKSK  WERK  two  principals  in  the  reconstruction 
of  Fort  Clatsop.  At  right  is  Wesley  Shaner,  Jaycee 
'  chairman  of  the  whole  reconstruction  procedure  and 
Olavi  Hietaharju,  who  was  construction  foreman 
because  he  had  had  experience  in  log  cabin  building 
in  Finland.  ^  • 


A  ride  on  the  famous  Rogue  | 
'1  river  n^ailboat  wiB  be  a  highlight  ] 
fof  this  week's  schedule  for  Ore-M 
.  gon’s  most  intrepid  Centennial  | 
{|  year  visitor,  Mrs.  Emma  Gate- 
wood,  Galli^is,  Ohio. 

The  walking  granthna  is  on  a  I 
weeklong  tour  under  auspices  of  I 
the  Oregon  Coast  association.  Her 
boat  trip  will  begin  Thursday , 
morning  at  Gold  Beach  and  will  i 
indude  a  lunch  stop  at  Singing 
Springs  ranch  at  Agness.  1 

Visits  to  the  Sea  Uon  caves  and  j 
I  Nan  Wood  Honeyman  State  park  j 
I  and  dinner  in  Coos  Bay  are  sched- 1 
uled  Tuesday,  followed  by  a  salm¬ 
on  fishing  trip  from  the  Oiaries- ! 
ton-Empire  boat  harbor,  luncheon' 
at  Battle  Rock  State  park  near 
Port  Orford  and  dinner  in  the  Cur- 1 
)  ry  county  seat  of  Gold  Beach,  on 
'  Wednesday. 

Following  her  river  trip  TTiurs- 
J  day,  Mrs.  Gatewood  wiB  return  to 
;  North  Bend,  where  she  will  em- 


j  bark  by  plane  Friday  morning  for 
I  Medford.  There  she  will  be  greet- 
I  ed  by  Mayor  John  Snider,  a  Cen- 
I  tennial  commissioner,  and  his 
I  mniiuM-  urho  ig  g  native  of  Gal- 


LITTLE  SISTER  OF  TH 


PORTLAND,  OREGON,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  1,  1929 


HT  ON  PERI 


Women  of  Portland 


State  Business  and  Professional  Women  Have  New  Leader 

- »  —  - 


Miss  Ccccli#  Mae  Beylrr. 


Club  Woman  Has 
Noteworthy  Record 
Of  Achievement 


The  new  president  of  the  Oregon 
Federation  of  Business  and  Profes¬ 
sional  Women's  clubs,  Miss  Cecelia 
'  Mae  Beyler,  Is  a  well-knomi  or- 
I  ganiser  and  executive  in  Portland 
i  where  she  has  spent  considerable 
:  time. 

i  Though  officially  "of  Astoria/’ 
i  where  she  Is  principal  of  the  Cap- 
t  tain  Robert  Gray  junior  high 
'  school.  Miss  Beyler's  new  club  du* 

:  ties  will  bring  hep  here  this  sum- 
!  mer,  and  for  this  reason  we  feel 
'  that  she  belongs  in  this  group  of 
:  "Women  of  Portland." 

Miss  Beyler  came  to  Oregon  from 
Utah  several  years  ago.  She  was 
born  in  Ohio.  In  1918  she  was  se¬ 
lected  to  take  over  a  responsible 
position  in  the  internal  revenue  de¬ 
partment  at  Washington.  D.  C..  un¬ 
der  President  Wilson’s  administra¬ 
tion. 

:  ACCEPTED  TE.ACHING  POST. 

Her  former  work  as  a  teacher 
I  produced  an  urge  so  strong  that 
I  she  finally  accepted  the  post  of 
!  teaching  in  Olney  school,  Astoria. 

Miss  B^Ier  was  a  conspicuous 
I  figure  in  Portland  during  the  con- 
j  vention  of  the  National  Federation 
I  in  1923.  when  her  club  entertained 
the  delegates  arriving  in  Portland 
‘from  various  parts  of  the  country'. 

She  was  president  of  the  Astoria 
,  club  in  that  year,  a  post  she  held 
I  for  five  consecutive  seasons,  dur- 
j  ing  which  time  she  put  her  group 
among  the  leaders  In  the  Oregon 
I  federation.  Astoria  club  entertained 
:  the  federation  in  1926  and  a  record 
'  attendance  was  registered— more 
than  300  members. 

This  energetic  educator  and  club- 
.  woman  also  finds  time  to  be  dainty 
'  and  feminine  and  charming  as  all 
of  her  friends  will  testify.  She  is 
an  executive  of  no  mean  ability  as 
her  record  shows. 

T.AKES  NATION.AL  PART. 

'  In  the  legislative  program  of  the 
federation  Miss  Beyler  has  been 
most  active,  and  has  also  taken 
I  part  in  the  naUonal  legislative  pro- 
j  gram  of  the  group. 

,  Miss  Beyler  was  convention  chalr- 
‘  man  In  1927  for  both  state  and  na- 
’  tional  federations  when  the  latter 
was  held  In  Oakland.  Cal.  Oregon 
received  wide  notice  as  the  "Beaver 
I  state."  due  to  the  emblems  she 
!  ori^nated.  This  past  year  she  has 


been  state  membership  chairman  I 
arid  ornnized  the  clubs  in  Pendle- { 
ton  ana  Gi'esham.  | 

In  addition  to  her  school  work 
President  Beyler  has  supervised  1 
music  in  public  schools:  conducted 
Junior  ana  senior  choirs  for  many  - 


years,  and  takes  an  active  part  in 
the  American  Association  of  T^nl- 
vcrslty  Women,  the  NaUonal  Edu¬ 
cation  assoclaUon.  Oregon  SUte 
Teachers’  association,  and  the 
Young  Women’s  Christian  associa¬ 
tion. 


T~im-r  litr-aiif  r-ii  iiiiTCMfrrirriTiOTr>'~*“‘ 


—Photos  by  Burton  B.  Thurber, 


"OLD  IRONSIDES’*  ARRIVES  AT  ASTORIA  FOR  VISIT 
The  top  photograph  shows  the  U.  S.  S.  Constitution  lying  at  Astoria  port  terminal  No.  2  with  an  Inset  of  her 
commander.  Louis  J.  Gulliver.  Below  Is  a  bow  view  o  f  the  famous  fighter  just  as  she  dropped  her  anchor. 


Her  Ensign  Still  Flies,  Mr.  Holmes! 


— Ph&tos.  Woodfleld.  AAtorlH 

WKen  Old  Ironildes  was  in  danger  of  being  scrapped  in  1830  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  wrote  his  famous 
lines,  "Ay,  tear  her  tattered  ensign  down."  His  poem  should  receive  much  credit  for  restoration  of 
the  frigate,  and  the  resulting  trip  around  the  nation's  shores.  At  left,  above,  the  Constitution  is 
shown  as  she  neared  the  dock  at  Astoria  yesterday  morning.  Upper  right  is  a  closeup  of  the  stern, 
with  nameplate  and  spread  eagle.  The  picture  below  was  taken  after  mooring  had  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  rain  had  scattered  all  but  the  most  enthusiastic  of  the  crowd. 


Officers  of  USS  Constitution  re¬ 
ported  21,750  people  had  visited  the 
ship  at  Pier  2  of  the  port  docks  in 
the  three  days  since  the  frigate  had 
arrived.  '  s 


v<n..n.yearl«  »»»•  Fr.”  ' 


Important  Historical  Events  Are  Illustrated  on  ASTOR  COLUMN  FRIEZE 


CMMtf  *1  IM  (ettltr 
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Fft  Arleru  U 
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Fan  Astana  Saltf  U  liM 
British  Mi4  fknMfB 
Fort  Cooric.  1815 


PkiIk  Fur  Conoany  Shin 
Tanauin  Biaum  Da  at 
Vancouver  Island.  1811 


Pacific  Fur  Coatpany 
Ovtrtand  Parly  Arrives 
at  Asloru  1812 


Ship  Tonquin  Arrives  at 
Astana.  1811.  Buildinp 
Fort  Astoria 


Jdhn  Jacob  Astor’s 
Pacific  Fur  Company  Ship 
Tonquin  Sails  from 
New  York.  1810 


Lewis  and  Clark  Expedi¬ 
tion  Builds  Fort  Clatsop 
and  Spends  Winter  of 
1805-1806  on  Lewis 
and  Clark  River 
Near  Astoria 


Lewis  and  Clark  Expedi¬ 
tion  Boiling  Sea  Water 
to  Obtain  Salt 


Lewis  and  Clark  Expedi¬ 
tion.  First  to  Cross  the 
Continent,  Arrives  at 
Astoria.  1805 


Oiscoeery  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  River  by  Captain 
Robert  Gray  in  Ship 
Columbia.  1792 


Before  the  White  Man— 
the  Forest  Primeval 


I 


I 


MISS  SEASIDE  FOR  1955,  Patty  Boyer,  is  shown 
in  the  above  photo  standing  at  the  marker  on  the 
turnaround  at  Seaside.  The  famed  turnaround  is 
marked  with  a  plaque  which  reads,  “Seaside,  Oregon, 
the  end  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  trail.  Designated  by 
the  Oregon  state  legislature  marking  the  furtherest 


west  camp  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Elxpedition  of 
-805-07.  The  map  shows  New  Mexico  and  Louisiana. 
Many  of  the  events  of  the  Sesquicentennial  celebra¬ 
tion,  including  the  dedication  of  the  salt  cairn  August 
22,  center  at  Seaside.  (A-B  Photo) 


Th«  originol  toll  coirn  uttd  by  Lowit  and  Clork  in  180S  .  ,  . 
Iho  furthotf  West  comp  of  the  expedition  .  .  ,  erected  to 
replenish  dwindling  toll  supplies  by  the  evoporotion  method. 


B.sidei  canning  lalmon  caught  in  tha  river,  the  Columbia  packer.  ^  “"IL" ’ ““3'’* 
.almon  taken  by  deep-sea  trolling  boat,  such  as  these  shown  at  dock  m  Astoria.  Their  out 
rigger  poles  sometimes  are  mistaken  for  masts  by  landlubbers.  Other  fish  also  are  ^^k^ 


\ 


r 
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Rum  Kegs  Start 
Of  Salmon  Pack 

■'THAT'LL  be  one  Xi-sh,"  one  can  imagine  Capt.  John  Dominis 
of  tho  brig  Owyhee  saying  in  1829  a.s  he  handed  over  three 
leaves  of  tobacco  to  an  Indian  at  Deer  Island  on  the  Columbia. 

Captain  Dominis  might  be  ealled  the  father  of  the  Columbia 
river  salmon  packing  industry.  He  spent  two  summers  in  the 
river  on  a  fur  trading  expedition  and,  having  some  empty  rum 
hogsheads  on  board,  decided  to  salt  away  60  barrels  of  salmon. 
He  purchased  the  fish  from  Indians  at  the  going  rate — three 
leaves  of  tobacco  per  fish.  He  landed  his  cargo  at  Boston  and 
sold  the  salmon  there  lor  ten  cents  a  pound. 

Captain  Dominis  started  something  with  his  fish  salting.  By  . 
1850  thou.sands  of  barrels  were  being  shipped  to  world  ports. 
Then  came  a  new  development — canning.  William  Hume,  who 
had  been  putting  up  the  scanty  runs  of  the  Sacramento  river  in 
California  for  two  years,  set  up  a  cannery  at  Eagle  Cliff,  Wash., 
in  1866  and  the  first  year  packed  4000  cases,  of  48  one-pound 
cans.  By  1883  there  were  39  canneries.  Today  there  are  only 
ten  on  the  Columbia  river,  but  the  pack  is  about  as  great. 

White  fishermen  supplanted  Indians.  Gillnets  that  float  with 
the  tide  were  introduced  in  1853.  Fish  traps,  wheels  and  haul- 
seines  took  large  numbers  of  salmon  but  these  have  been  out¬ 
lawed  in  recent  years  in  both  Oregon  and  Washington. 

Meanwhile  civilization  took  its  toll  of  the  salmon  runs.  Until 
regulations  were  imposed  nearly  half  a  century  ago  there  was 
much  overfishing.  Logging  and  mining  operations  affected  water 
supply  and  temperature.  Cities  and  industrial  plants  polluted  the 
water.  Then  came  the  power  and  irrigation  dams  which  com¬ 
pletely  or  partially  barred  the  salmon  from  spawning  ground... 

But  A.'^toria  continues  to  be  one  of  the  principal  fishing  centers 
on  the  Coast.  To  its  canneries  and  freezing  plants,  besides  the 
river  fish,  now  come  salmon  caught  at  sea  by  trolling  boats,  tuna 
caught  sporadically  off  the  Oregon  coast  and  imported  from 
such  distant  points  as  Central  and  South  America  and  Japan, 
sole,  flounders  and  cod  and  a  myriad  other  waterfoods.  Other 
Oregon  ports  share  in  this  $30,000,000  enterprise. 


First  motor  boats  used  by  Columbia  river  fisherman  were  tried  out  in  tha  early  'SOs.  Now  tha 
gillnet  boats,  all  motorized,  taka  about  90  per  cent  of  all  salmon  caught  in  Columbia.  Moit 
other  gear,  such  as  wheels,  traps  and  haul  seines,  have  been  banned.  Indians  use  bag  or  dip  nets. 


For  years,  much  of  the  Northwest's  timber  was  sent  out  as  raw  material.  This  huge  raft 
was  bound  for  California  mills.  Tugs  towed  such  rafts  down  coast.  (Holbrook  collection) 


The  bull  team  was  on  its  way  out  as  the  motive  power  in  Oregon  Country  fortune  and  built  the  Yoon  building  in  Portland.  Note  the  man  at  left, 
logging  when  this  photo  was  mads  near  Cathlamst,  Wash.,  circa  1895.  whose  job  it  was  to  grease  skidroad  to  permit  logs  to  slide  easier.  Loggers' 

Circled  is  late  John  Yeon,  who  drove  his  own  oxen  before  he  mads  his  city  hangouts  got  name  from  skidroads.  (From  Stewart  Holbrook  collection) 


^  1  • 
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The  Story  Behind  ■ 

the  Clatsop  County  I 
Historical  Center 


L 

THE  BILLS  WHO  HAVE  BL 


Here  are  the  convention  committee  chairmen  of  Astoria  lodse;  left  to  right,  E.  li  Hughes,  general  chairman,  J.  U.  A  It 
Koss  llillington,  water  events.  Dr.  Ilnss  Hoskins,  music,  William  Eigner,  (larade,  Fred  ijandoi,  golf  tournament,  Cleiii  C 
(it coratinns,  S.  J.  Halsan  exalted  ruler,  Ed  vyilllkson,  orderly.  Other  commltteecnainueu  jiot  aiiyearing  lii  picture  are 
A.  Furuey,  finauce,  and  H.  T.  Sloncnian,  trap  shooting. 


History  .  .  . 


v^pt  ut'i-rge  the  monner,  shipping 

figure  ond  capitalist  who  brought  the  Vic- 
tonon  ago  to  bliwm  in  Astoru,  with  the 
ercctian  ■  f  this  mansinn,  was  one  of  the 
most  rorn  okablc  men  in  the  maritime  his- 
torv  of  h  o  Pacific  C(  ost  His  record  -s  a 
mo,!  .  nd  his  skill  ond  dorinp  os  o  lur 
pd.  ;  was  well  known  His  ability  t  s  o  b  ci¬ 
ne  .  ii.-f-  .-p  oached  wirordrv  in  the  |udg- 
-  ent  -  -  th.  day  lor  he  had  acquired  a 
oio'-.r.poly  an  piloting  ond  towing  of  the  bar 
in  face  >f  severe  and  ruthless  competitirn 
from  Pc-tlond  corntol 

Copt  '■'ovel  s  fame  os  o  pilot  was  estob- 
lished  I  >  hi  heroism  in  connecticn  with  the 
wreck  of  the  "Generol  Worren",  in  1852 
This  was  the  first  steam  vessel  lost  on  the 
Columbia  River  bar  He  was  presented  o 
gold  medal  by  the  people  of  Portlond  for 
his  part  in  rescuing  survivors. 

Mrs  Flovel's  porents  were  Mr.  ond  Mrs. 
Conrad  Boelling,  pioneers  of  1847.  She  was 
a  little  girl  of  8  yeors  when  she  come  to  the 
primitive  village  that  wos  Astorio,  ond  the 
fomily  spent  the  first  months  in  the  only 
available  shelter,  "Shark  House",  o  small 
and  crude  dwelling  built  by  the  survivors  of 
the  U  S  warship  "Shark",  wreci  ed  on  the 
bor  in  1846.  Her  home  remained  Astoria 
for  80  yeors,  ond  she  ended  her  dnys  in  the 
finest  monsion  on  the  bonks  of  the  Lower 
Columbia  River  surviving  her  husband 
rr.anv  vec-s  He  d'od  in  1893.  There  were 
three  children  —  Nellie,  Kotie  ond  George 
Copt  Flovel  built  this  magnificent  residence 
i‘  the  height  of  his  career  Designed  by  a 
Son  Francisco  orchitect,  this  lorge  Victorion 
house  reflected  the  taste  of  the  era  which 
wos  lovish  ond  pr.xligol  The  pioneer  cop- 
toins  of  indir-fry,  shipping,  iogging  ond  can¬ 
ning,  havmg  striven  prodigiously  in  their 


youth,  wanted  m  their  hardest  years  thv 
grond  h.-mes  and  life  tfiof  were  ihers 
bolic  of  success  Begun  m  1883.  .t  wu-. 
completed  o  yeor  or  so  loter 

One  of  the  cutstonjing  features  cf  this  lux¬ 
urious  home  was  the  number  rf  eloborote 
montels  of  choice  words  F  rcj'locei  were  a 
hobby  of  Copt  Flovel  wh  Jiked  woirnth 
comfort  and  luxury  Thrri  are  S'«  fi'e 
pieces,  all  different  They  ore,  of  cou-  r-  oil 
Victorion  in  'tyle,  bond  corsed  rrrewe  d, 
mchogony.  walnut  ond  mcple  P*  nr-'^uig  n 
the  rooms  are  of  highly  polished  redwr-v-d 
with  Philippine  mohogany  ond  other  rore 
woods  Tilings  of  the  six  hearths  ore  cll 
imported,  eoch  from  o  different  Eurrpecn 
or  Asiatic  country  From  their  many  trips  to 
Son  Froncisco,  New  York  and  obrood.  the 
Flovels  brought  handsome  pieces  of  furni¬ 
ture  ond  rore  collections  of  bric-o-broc  ond 
stotuory  to  beautify  their  home  Copt  Flovel 
wos  a  patron  of  the  arts  os  were  many  of  the 
self-made  western  men  of  lorge  weolth  He 
hod  a  fine  taste  in  pointings,  his  fovorite 
subject  being  oil  paintings  of  soiling  ships 
at  seo.  He  commissioned  Cleveland  Rock¬ 
well,  fomous  marine  painter  of  Portland,  to 
do  o  lorge  convos  of  his  own  fovo'-ile  vessel, 
the  borkentine  lone  A  Folkenberg,  crossing 
th=>  bar  under  full  soil  As  muster,  he  estob- 
lished  the  oil-time  sailino  ship  record  in  o 
run  frr-m  Astoria  to  Son  Froncisco  in  three 
ond  o  half  days 

The  house  was  con'inu: -.islv  rc' ded  ‘-v 
the  Flovels,  ond  descendants  un'il  the  dr-n’h 
of  the  oldest  doughter,  Wi-s  Nellie  m 
He.-  grandniece  ond  heir.  Miss  Pr  t-icic 
Flovel,  deeded  the  propertv  to  the  Countv 
m  the  hope  that  it  could  be  utilized  os  on 
historicol  center,  ond  in  turn,  the  County 
turned  it  over  to  the  Clatsop  County  Histor¬ 
icol  Society  which  is  responsible  for  restor¬ 
ing,  furnishing,  and  mointoining  the  old 
monsion  as  on  historical  center  and  mu¬ 
seum 


JILT  THE  ELKS  CONVENTION 


tinelt.  xrvn  tary,  O.  \V.  Wallerti,  liouslng,  .M.  II.  Cliessman,  publicity  b.  D.  Drake,  reception  Frank  r.  — 

Inpallx.  rcKlat ration,  >'k  T.  FJlson.  progriinr  and  danci-a.  J,  l„.  Tucker,  conccssidns  and  .Mldnlillil  Frolic  Albert  \V  r,riilih''r**’ 
u  b.  Uobinaon,  irauapurlttUou,  A1  Noyer,  athletic*.  Dr.  It.  J.  I'Uklnston.  first  aid,  .Vrs.  0,  li.  Uylaud,  ladlTs-  auxillaryl^reo 


Y«st«rday 


•  • 


MNKTY-FIVE  YEARS  AGO  this  is  the  way  the  first 
s<-hooI  house  in  Astoria  looked.  This  picture,  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Historical  Society,  was  taken  in  1860.  J.  D. 
Dcardorff  was  teacher  of  the  school  at  this  time.  The 
school  was  operated  until  1882-88  according  to  the  best 


historical  information.  Polly  McKean  B<’11  was  a  student 
here  in  the  last  class.  Her  sisters  as  well  attended  the 
classes  in  the  old  structure.  The  old  building  has  under¬ 
gone  many  changes  down  through  the  years.  It  is  now  a 
plumbing  shop.  (Museum  Photo) 


\Ol  .\G  .Y.STORl.W.S  from  18.i!)-60  until  approximate¬ 
ly  1882-3  attended  school  in  the  above  structure.  How¬ 
ever,  not  all  of  the  original  s<'hool  building  is  left.  This 
building,  on  the  corner  of  Ninth  and  Exchange,  is  the 
first  public  school  structure  ever  erected  in  Astoria.  Six 


members  of  the  class  that  attended  the  ^  '  ; 

and  83  are  still  li\ing.  .Vfter  the  school  c i  i  ,  ; 
went  to  classes  in  the  Mc(  lure  s<  hool  1m  ,1  in,  . 
vhool  first  offered  high  school  work  but  this  v^as  inter 
stopped.  (A-B  Photo) 


Once  Elegant  Landmark  Faces 
End  of  Colorful  Career  Here 


Bjr  BARBARA  PETERSON 
A-B  StaH  Writer 

An  old  and  distinguished  land¬ 
mark  is  doomed  to  disappear  from 
the  Astoria  scene  the  first  of  this 
month  when  wredkers  start  work 
on  the  Arlington  hotel. 

The  three-story  wooden  building 
at  tlth  and  Franklin,  now  a  de- 
serted<  dingy  relic,  wtis  once  an 
elegant  family  hotel,  in  rooms 
where  people  once  moved  on  thick 
carpets  amdist  plush  furnishings, 


Fine  Dining  Hall 

At  Hs  height  the  hotel  boasted 
one  of  the  finest  restaurants  in  this 
area.  The  dining  rooiti  and  kitchen 
were  located  on  the  hottom  floor  or 
basement.  On  the  upper  floors 
were  the  luxurious  suites  where 
many  families  made  their  homos. 
While  traveling  men  tayed  at  the 
Occident  hotel,  the  Arlin^on  served 
as  a  highly  respectable  rooming 
house. 

The  suites  were  furnished  with 
led  plush  furniture,  black  walnut 
and  marWe-top  tables  and  full  car¬ 
peting  The  building  had  two  en¬ 
trances.  one  on  11th  street  for  the 
bdies  and  one  on  Franklin  for  men. 


wallpaper  now  hangs  in  ribbons 
from  damp  walls  and  crumbled 
plaster  lies  in  heaps  on  bare  floors. 

The  60-room  hotel  was  built  about 
1889  by  Mrs.  Sophia  Daggett.  She 
j  retained  the  building  only  a  short 
time.  Liens  were  filed  against  the 
property  by  some  of  the  workmen 
and  she  finally  lost  it  in  a  fore- 
closuro.  I 

Tighe  Owner 

Following  the  foreclosure,  the 
property  was  leased  to  a  man 
named  Tighe  and  it  was  known  as 
the  Tighe  hotel  for  many  years. 

Marshall  Leathers,  one-time  own¬ 
er  of  the  hotel,  and  Charles  John¬ 
son,  Title  and  Trust  company, 
threw  some  light  on  the  succession 
of  owners  of  the  hotel.  David  Shan¬ 
ahan.  an  old-time  Portland  mer¬ 
chant  from  Ireland,  was  one  of  the 
early  owners.  In  addition  to  the 
hotel  he  owned  a  store  here  at  the 
Ideation  now  occupied  by  the  Dem- 
jocratic  headquarters. 

I  Other  owners  included  A.  C. 
I  Fisher  and  F.  A.  Fisher  who  in  turn 
sold  the  hotel  to  the  E.  P.  Parker 
family.  By  this  time  the  building 
was  known  as  the  Hotel  Roystern. 
It  is  not  known  Just  when  it  became 
known  as  the  Arlington. 

After  the  Astoria  fire  the  hotel 
was  used  by  various  business 
houses  for  temporary  headquar¬ 
ters. 


There  was  a  stove  in  each  suite. 

The  First  National  bank  took 
over  the  Arlington  from  Otto  B. 
Coleman,  Portland,  about  six 
months  ago.  The  bank  decided  to 
tear  down  the  building.  Nestor 
Leino.  highway  101.  will  do  the 
wrecking  work.  It  is  expected  to 
be  completed  by  the  first  of  the 
year. 

No  plans  have  been  made  to  put 
another  building  up  on  the  hotel  I 
site.  j 


/ 
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Nothing  so  formal  as  a  class-  j 
room  existed  in  fur-trading  days, 
but  Astoria  may  be  said  to  have 
had  the  first  school  in  the  Oregon 
country  as  early  as  1825.  The  jour- 1 
nal  of  Dr.  John  Scouler.  British 
botanist  who  came  that  year  as 
the  guest  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  com¬ 
pany.  records  that  the  clerks  at 
Fort  George  had  succeeded  in 
teaching  Shalapin  to  read  and  write 
English.  The  Indian  youth  was  the 
youngest  and  favorite  son  of  Chief 
Concomly.  who  designated  him  as 
heir  to  the  leadership  of  the  Lower 
Chinooks.  Shalapin  fell  ill.  and  died 
at  the  hands  of  a  medicine  man 
who  may  have  held  a  grudge 
against  Concomly.  The  medic  was 
slain  by  another  son  of  Concomly. 


AI>>0  AN  KAKIA’  entry  in  the  school  construction  race 
was  Alderbrook  school.  Lwated  at  4»th  and  50th  and 
Kim  and  Date  streets,  the  structure  had  foitr  rooms.  It 
was  a  frame  building.  In  1907  the  huihlinK  v.:i>  ap¬ 
praised  at  a  cost  of  .S.'dMM).  In  1917  a  small  gymna  .iiini 
was  added  at  a  cost  of  .S-IOO.  In  1919  two  one-room  port¬ 
ables  were  built  at  a  cost  of  .S2700.  Steam  heat  wa;.  put 
into  the  building  in  192.3.  The  cost  was  S2500.  Tin*  con¬ 
struction  figures  are  minute  compared  to  today. 


NOW  A  PRIVATE  HOME  on  the  Washington  side  of 
the  river  the  old  Taylor  school  was  once  a  proud  land¬ 
mark  of  Astoria  public  education.  The  school  was  erect¬ 
ed  in  1902.  The  Reverend  Ellis  Koven,  former  Congre¬ 
gational  pastor  here,  purchased  the  school  and  barged 
'  the  lumber  across  river  to  Naselle  where  he  built  a 
home  which  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  landmarks  of 
the  Sunset  Empire.  The  school  was  located  at  Columbia 
and  Cambridge  streets. 


BUILT  TO  REPL.VCK  the  Ninth  and  Exchange  street 
school  in  1883  the  McClure  school  was  in  service  in  .Vs- 
toria  for  36  years.  It  was  condemned  and  completely 
destroyed  in  1919.  The  old  building  had  eight  class 
I  rooms  originally.  The  site  is  now  used  for  playground 
purposes  by  the  city.  High  school  classes  were  held  in 
the  building  until  tbe  present  high  school  was  construct- 
in  in  1911.  The  building  originally  cost  $2.5,000,  accord¬ 
ing  to  one  estimate.  No  exact  figure  exists. 


O.NE  OF  THE  E.4RLIEST  schools  was  the  Shively  » 
school.  It  was  located  between  16th  and  17th  and  Frank¬ 
lin  and  Exchange  streets.  The  original  building  had  two 
classrooms  and  a  play  shed.  In  1890  an  addition  of  four 
rooms  was  erected.  The  buUding  was  under  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  former  school  district  number  18,  winch 
became  part  of  school  district  number  one  in  1883.  In 
1907  the  building  was  appraisi'd  at  $5000.  The  original 
cost  of  constructing  the  frame  buildiijg  is  not  known. 


SOLOHOH  AMD  CELIAST  SMITH  MEMORIAL  COMMITTEE 
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Oregon's  historic  past  is  tinitpiely  related  to  beautiful  (.latsop 
County.  Here  in  this  thriving  Northwest  coastal  community  have  <x- 
ctirred  some  of  the  most  fascinating  and  dramatic  events  in  both  state 
and  national  history. 

The  first  white  man  to  enter  the  ('oluinbia  River  —  C'.aptain  Robert 
Chay  —  filled  his  casks  off  the  Clatsop  (iounty  shore.  The  first  white 
man's  building  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  —  Fort  Clatsoj)  —  was  the 
wintering  place  of  Lewis  and  Clark.  In  .Astoria,  John  Jacob  .Astor 
hel|)ed  establish  .American  commerce  on  land,  as  well  as  .sea.  The  .Salt 
Cairn  at  Seaside,  Fort  Clat.soj)  and  the  Astor  Ciolumn  today  remind  us 
of  these  events. 

(lathered  here  in  this  chronicle  of  Clatsoj)  County,  Orey^on  are  the 
myths  and  legends  of  the  Indians:  historic  anecdotes  and  de- 
lightftd  gossijjy  insight  into  |>ioneer  life  and  personality;  the  story  of 
lumbering  and  industrial  growth;  accounts  of  early  schools  and 
churches;  and  a  beckoning  chapter  to  the  tourist. 

.All  books  relating  to  Clatsop  County  have  been  the  .sotirce  of  this 
history;  published  and  unpublished  memoirs,  cotmty  and  state  archives, 
newspaper  files  and  interviews  with  old-timers.  It  is  a  handsome  book. 
|)roftisely  illtistrated.  .All  events  take  place  in  a  lovely  coastal  community 
where  .sea  and  river,  motmtain  forest  and  lush  prairie  have  lured  many 
indtisiries,  and  many  settlers. 

The  author,  Fimna  (lene  Miller,  has  long  lived  in  Clatsop  C'otmty 
and  all  the  while  has  collected  material  about  its  history.  On  gradu¬ 
ation  from  tile  University  of  Oregon,  she  taught  in  Hammond  for  three 
years,  later  returning  to  (datsop  to  teach  in  C.annon  Ikach  six  years. 
Here  she  also  served  as  correspondent  for  the  Astoriun-Budget.  Mrs. 
Miller  now  teaches  at  Cearhart.  where  she  did  the  final  work  on  her 
book. 

Kditor  of  C, latsop  County,  Oregon  is  l.ancaster  Pollard,  distinguished 
Northwest  historian  and  author  of  several  regional  books. 
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Swimming  Pool,  Gearhart  Hotel,  Gearhart 

(Oregon  State  Highway  Dept,  photol 


Peter  Iredale,  near  Hammond 
(Oregon  State  Highway  Commission  photo» 


Dulles  Enters  Army 
Hospital  for  Surgery; 
Berlin  Talks 


Eyed 


WASHINGTON  lUPl)  —  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  today  called  on 
[the  American  people  to  pray  lor 
the  early  return  of  Secretary  ot 
State  John  Foster  Dulles  to  his 
Job.  The  President  said  America 
needs  him. 

The  President  spoke  at  a  newrs 
conference  about  a  half  hour  after 
Dulles  entered  Walter  Reed  Army 
Hospital  to  undergo  a  hernia  oper¬ 
ation 

The  President  said  that  so  far 
as  he  knew,  Dulles’  illness  would 
not  interfere  with  preparations  for 
western  negotiations  with  Buss's 
on  Berlin,  Germany  and  other  Eu¬ 
ropean  problems. 

The  President  noted  that  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  type  of  negotiations  are 
lime  will  be  necessary  for  prepara¬ 
tions.  He  implied  that  he  expecU 
Dulles  to  be  well  by  the  time  the 
meeting  is  held. 

Eisenhower  said  there  have  been 
suggestions  for  a  meeting  with 
Russia  at  foreign  ministers'  level 
and  such  a  conference  would  take 
some  time  to  prepare. 

He  said  he  believes  Soviet  Pre¬ 
mier  NikiU  S.  Khrushchev  is 
more  concenred  with  a  heads  of 
government  meeting  without  an 
agenda.  Such  a  summit  meeting, 
the  President  added,  would  take 
even  longer  to  prepare. 

Eisenhower  made  it  clear  that 
he  has  no  intention  of  accepting 
Khrushchev’s  ‘’invitation"  for  the 
President  to  visit  Russia. 

The  President  noted  that  the  in¬ 
vitation  came  in  a  speech  to  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party  Congress 
in  which  Khrushchev  used  very 
abusive  language  concerning  the 
President  and  other  American 
leaders. 

Eisenhower  said  he  would  have 
to  wait  for  a  more  official  and 
persuasive  invitation  than  that.  It 
was  in  this  speech  that  Khrushchev 
referred  to  American  leaders  as 
’’dealers  in  blood." 

The  President  opened  his  news 


to  Dulles.  ^ 

He  described  Dulles  as  the  most 
valuable  man  in  foreign  affairs 
that  he  ever  had  known.  He  said 
he  long  had  urged  the  secretary 
to  take  it  easier  and  get  well. 

Eisenhower  said  he  could  not 
express  to  reporters  how  disap¬ 
pointed  he  was  that  Dulles  had  to 
enter  the  hospital.  But  he  said  he 
was  pleased  that  the  secretary  fi¬ 
nally  recognized  that  he  must  do 
so. 

Eisenhower  said  Dulles  would 
be  away  from  his  job  for  some 
weeks. 

The  President  said  the  country 
needs  Dulles.  He  said  every  clear 
thinking  man  and  woman  in  the 
United  States  will  pray  for  Dulles’ 
recovery  and  return  to  his  job. 

He  described  Dulles’  six  years 
as  secretary  as  remarkable  and 
brilliant.  He  added  that  it  was  al¬ 
most  a  miracle  that  the  secretary 
hasn’t  had  to  go  into  the  hospital 
for  longer  period. 

Eisenhower  was  asked  to  size  up  i 
the  picture  in  Berlin,  where  the ! 
Russians  want  the  West  t  pull 
out  its  forces  by  May  27.  They  also 
threaten  to  turn  their  eastern  sec¬ 
tor  over  to  the  German  Commun¬ 
ists  on  that  date. 

Eisenhower  said  there  is  very 
little  to  add  to  Dulles’  statement 
Monday  upon  his  return  from  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  secretary  said  he  had 
found  greater  unity  of  purpose 
among  the  western  allies  and  firm¬ 
ness  in  their  intention  to  enforce 
their  rights  in  Berlin. 

The  President  said  Dulles  hopes 
during  his  recuperation  to  have 
more  time  to  think  about  complex 
European  problems  without  being 
badgered  by  constant  pressure  for 
speeches,  statements  and  other  du- 
ties.  . 

In  entering  the  hospital  ttus 
morning.  Dulles  was  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Dulles.  They  were  met  at 
the  entrance  by  Maj.  Gen.  Leonard 
B.  Heaton,  commanding  general  of 


The  fresioeni  opeiivu  mo  -- — .  - 

conference  with  a  glowing  tribute  the  Army  medical  center. 


Details  Set  For 
Nixon  Visit  In 


Confab 


■/'o.  -L. 


Express 
Riders 
En  Route 


PORTLAND  (UPD—  More  than 
60  cowboys  and  cowgirls  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  stagecoach  load  of 
women  left  today  for  a  3  1-2  day 
trip  to  Astoria. 

The  group,  called  the  Centennial 
Pony  Express,  plans  to  arrive  in 
the  'coastal  city  to  take  part  Sat-  ^ 
urday  in  ceremonies  marking  the.‘ 
issuance  of  an  Oregon  Centennial 
stamp  on  the  state’s  lOOth  birth-’ 
day.  I' 

As  the  riders,  headed  by  Presi- 1 1 
dent  Stanley  Thompson  o<  the 
Centennial  Express,  pulled  out  for! 
the  trip  along  Highway  30  a  pin- 
ahot  burst  and  cowboy  yells  filled 
the  morning  air. 

Among  the  riders  are  members 
of  the  Pendleton  Main  Street  Cow¬ 
boys.  six  horsemen  from  Baker 
county,  the  Salem  Saddle  Club. 
Beaverton  Saddle  Club.  Multno- 
amy  County  Sheriff’s  posse.  Bar 
low  Trail  Riders  from  Canby,  r 
Cascade  Riders  from  Estacada  |i 
and  the  Mt.  Scott  Buckeroo*.  i 


Vice  Pres.  Ricbard  Nixon 

Details  of  what  will  happen  dur¬ 
ing  Vice-President  Richard  Nixon’s 
brief  visit  to  Astoria  next  Saturday 
morning  were  nailed  down  today 
after  conferences  involving  the 
local  committee  in  charge,  the  of¬ 
fices  of  Gov.  Mark  Hatfield  in 


Salem,  and  agents  of  the  US  I 
Service  who  came  here  to  tell 
what  may  and  what  may  not  be 
dune  in  connection  with  the  riaic  | 

Chairman  Robert  John  Hanaan 
of  the  committee  in  charge  said 
(he  finally-compited  program  calls  ' 
for  arrival  of  .Nixon.  Hatfield  and 
party  in  a  military  transport  plane 
from  Portland  at  Clatsop  airport 
early  enough  to  get  the  party  to 
the  Armory  at  10:30  for  brief  cere¬ 
monies.  and  for  departure  from  the 
airport  for  Saiem  at  11:45. 

Here  Hour 

Thus  .Nixon’s  total  visit  will  be  | 
little  more  than  an  hour  from 
touchdown  to  takeoff  at  Clatsop  air-  s 
port. 

Membership  of  the  entourage  ac¬ 
companying  the  nation’s  No.  2  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  has  not  been  dis- , 
closed.  ! 

The  party  accompanying  Gov. , 
Hatfield,  who  will  join  the  Nixon  , 
party  in  Portland  for  the  flight  to , 
Astoria,  will  include  Secretary  of  tl 
State  Howell  Appling.  State  Treas- 1 
urer  Sig  Unander.  Chief  Justice  I 
William  McAllister  of  the  Oregon  1 
Supreme  Court  and  other  top  state  i 
officials.  ' 

There  will  be  little  formal  cere- 1 
mony  on  arrival  at  the  airport. 

Mayor  Harry  Steinbock  will  give  i 
a  brief  welcome  to  Astoria,  then ! 
an  official  eight-car  motorcade,  i  , 
marshaUed  by  the  US  Secret  Serv-  i 
will  whisk  the  official  visitors  j 


ice 

to  the  Armory. 

Program  Told  I 

The  Armory  program  will  include 
invocation  by  the  Rev.  Waldo  Put¬ 
nam,  president  of  the  local  Minis- . 
terial  association;  formal  welcome 
by  Mayor  Steinbock;  formal  intro-  j 
duction  of  distinguished  visitors  on  j 
the  Armory  platform;  remarks  by ' 
Gov.  Hatfield;  presentation  of  of- ' 
ficial  Post  Office  commemorative 
stamp  albums  to  distinguished  visi- . 
tors  by  L.  Rohe  Walter,  special  I 
assistant  to  the  postmaster-gener¬ 
al;  remarks  by  Nixon;  departure  ] 
of  Nixon  and  party  for  the  airport. 

The  Astoria  high  school  band  will 
play  from  10  to  10:30  at  the  Ar¬ 
mory.  prior  to  arrival  of  the  Nixon 
parly. 

No  admission  will  be  charged.  It 
will  be  first  come,  first  served,  to 
get  into  the  Armory,  which  can 
hold  some  3500  spectators. 

There  will  be  no  parade  through 
town  on  the  way  from  or  back  to 
the  airport.  The  US  Secret  Service 
said  it  could  not  be  permitted.  ^ 
Following  the  Armory  program 
and  after  Nixon’s  departure  there 
will  be  an  official  luncheon  in  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  first  day  of  issue  of 
the  Oregon  Centennial  stamp,  the 
occasion  which  is  bringing  the  vice- 
president  to  Astoria. 
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The  Dalles  Prepares  for  Aug.  8  Arrival  of  Oregon  Wagon  Train 


THE  DAU^S  (SMCi«l> 
Arriv«l  ol  th»  On-To-Oregon 
Wagon  Tram  m  The  Dallea  | 
the  morning  oi  Aug.  I  u  i 
expected  to  bring  about  a 
great  mdux  ol  hiatorical-mind-  j 
ed  people  for  the  parade  at ' 
about  11  a  m.  followed  by  of¬ 
ficial  welcome  of  the  party  on 
the  front  stepa  of  City  Hall 
and  special  events  at  the 
campsite  of  the  Union  Street 
City  Park,  said  Bob  Hadeen, 
chairman  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Retail  Trade  Bu¬ 
reau  and  of  the  special  recep¬ 
tion  committee. 

Mayor  Jack  Howe  said  the 
city  will  close  Union  street  in 
the  park  area  to  permit  wag¬ 
on  train  caravan  personnel  to 
use  not  only  the  park  site  but 
the  Court  street  school  grounds 
directly  across  the  street. 

The  Rev.  Myron  Hall, 
pastor  of  First  Methodist 
Church  and  president  of  The 
Dalles  Ministerial  Assn,  said 
the  Protestant  churches  of  the 
city  are  planning  an  undenom¬ 
inational  church  service  at  the 
park  at  11  a.m.  Sunday,  Aug. 
9,  with  the  public  invited. 
First  church  in  The  Dalles 
was  a  Methodist  Mission 
founded  in  1839. 

boulder  in  the  park 


n  N 


a,- 1  fi;n  G 


THE  DALLES  (Special)— Members  of  the  On  to  Oregon 
Wagon  Train  will  camp  Saturday  and  Sunday  nights  at  City 
Park  here,  location  for  this  basalt  marker  showing  the  end 
of  the  Old  Oregon  Trail. 


identifies  the  area  as  the  site 
of  the  end  of  the  old  Oregon 
Trail.  From  Tlie  Dalles  the 
I  early  pioneers  went  on  to  the 
I  Wiiiamette  Valley  either  by 
way  of  the  old  Barlow  Trail 
over  the  Cascades  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Mt.  Hood,  or  floated 
down  the  (kjlumbia  River. 

Barge  Trip  Set 

The  wagon  train  will  depart 
from  The  Dalles  by  Pacific 
Inland  Navigation  Co.  barge, 
loading  at  8  a.m.  Monday  at 
the  old  ferry  landing  at  the 
foot  of  Union  St.,  Hadeen  said. 

Plans  for  the  visit  of  the 
wagon  train  here  were  firmed 
up  after  Dick  Carter,  advance 
scout  for  the  train,  visited 
here  to  confer  with  city  of¬ 
ficials  and  Hadeen's  commit¬ 
tee.  He  was  flown  to  The 
Dalles  from  La  Grande  and 
return  by  Larry  Moore  of 
S&M  Flying  Service. 

The  Eagles  Lodge  is  spon¬ 
sor  of  the  parade.  When  the 
wagons  reach  Court  street 
they  will  turn  off  for  the 
ceremonies  at  City  Hall  where 
Manager  W.  S.  Nelson  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  will 
give  the  address  of  welcome. 


and  Mayor  Howe  wilt  provide 
the  key  to  iha  city  to  Wofoa 
master  •Tex”  Berpa. 

That  mght  the  party  will  be 
hoDored  at  a  salmon  feast  wBh 
advance  plana  lor  the  event 
in  the  bands  of  Hadeen;  Dr 
Thomas  Griffith,  authority  on 
the  early  day  military  hiaory 
of  The  DslIIm,  and  Cal  Hoim 
hospitality  chairman  for  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  I 

Tlie  wagon  train  will  be  met  | 
late  Friday,  or  early  Satur¬ 
day  at  iu  Deschutes  River 
camp  by  a  delegation  from 
The  Dalles  including  a  group 
of  horsemen  garbed  in  uni¬ 
forms  of  the  Civil  War  period 
representing  the  old  Fort  Dal¬ 
les  Cavalry  regiment. 

Plans  are  being  made  also 
to  have  “friendly”’  Indians  in 
the  party,  since  the  Indians  of 
the  .Columbia  River  area  were 
not  hostile  to  immigrants,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Alf  Wemmark. 
chairman  of  the  Wasco  County 
Centennial  Committee  in 
charge  of  this  phase  of  the 
program. 

The  Indian  delegation  will 
be  headed  by  Chief  Henry 
Thompson  of  the  Wy-ams  at 
Celilo. 
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'Now  Did  Do?' 
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SENATOR'S  FAMILY  —  Moggl# 
Inouye,  wife  of  senator  from  Howoli, 
waves  to  a  neighbor  os  she,  senator 


end  son  Kenny  prepare  to  leave  their 
home.  Senator  Is  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ote  Watergofe  committee. 


Daniel  Inouye  deleah  handicap 
on  road  to  election  to  Senate 


By  RICHARD  PYL 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  - 
Born  in  a  Chinese  ghetto  in 
Honolulu,  severely  wounded 
in  combat  in  World  War  II 
and  a  self-starter  in  politics. 
Daniel  Ken  Inouye  has  spent 
bis  lifetime  overcoming  ob¬ 
stacles.  But  he  claims  that 
he  never  felt  handicapped. 

After  14  years  in  the  Con¬ 
gress,  the  last  II  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  the  48-year-oId  Demo¬ 
crat  from  Hawaii  has  recent¬ 
ly  gained  the  attention  of  the 
nation  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Watergate  commit¬ 
tee. 

It  is  not  his  first  national 
public  exposure.  Inouye  was 
the  keynote  speaker  at  the 
196S  Democradc  National 
■  Convention  and  briefly  fig- 
\  ured  as  a  possible  vice  presi- 
tdcntial  candidate  until,  ac- 
\cordine  to  aides,  he  discour¬ 
aged  the  idea. 


And  the  incident  last  week, 
when  an  angry  defense  law¬ 
yer  in  the  Watergate  hearing 
caustically  referred  to  In- 
cuye  as  "that  little  Jap," 
wasn’t  the  first  time  he  has 
faced  racial  prejudice. 

A  f.rst  generation  Ameri¬ 
can  whose  laborer-father 
had  emigrated  to  Hawaii 
from  Japan  at  the  age  of 
four,  Inouye  was  17  at  the 
time  of  Pearl  Harbor  and  re¬ 
members  that  day — the  Jap¬ 
anese  planes  overhead,  the 
anti-aircraft  guns  and  the 
hours  he  spent  worlring  in  a 
first  aid  station  taking  care 
of  the  wounded. 

Japanese-Americans  in 
Hawaii  were  not  subjected  to 
the  same  panic-nurtured 
prejudice  that  sent  thou¬ 
sands  in  California  to  intern¬ 
ment  camps,  but  for  several 
years  they  were  rot  permit¬ 
ted  to  serve  in  the  armed 
forces. 


When  that  barrier  finally 
was  lifted,  Inouye  was 
among  the  first  volunteers, 
and  wound  up  as  a  member 
of  the  Army’s  442nd  Regi¬ 
mental  Combat  Team,  the 
all-Nisei  ’’Go  For  Broke” 
unit  that  won  more  decora¬ 
tions  than  any  other  in  World 
War  II. 

Starting  as  a  private  and 
later  earning  a  battlefield 
commission,  Lt.  Inouye  was 
wounded  in  northern  Italy  a 
few  weeks  before  V-E  day. 
He  came  home  \vithout  his 
right  arm.  but  with  the  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  Cross,  the 
second  highest  medal  for 
valor. 

Ambition  shattered 

His  ambition  to  become  a 
surgeon  shattered.  Inouye 
turned  to  law  and  entered 
politics  as  a  member  of  Ha¬ 
waii’s  Territorial  House  of 
Representatives  where  he  be¬ 
came  majority  leader. 

After  statehood  in  1959,  he 
became  Hawaii’s  first  con¬ 
gressman  and  the  first  Japa- 
nese-American  ever  elected 
to  Congress. 

He  tells  the  story  of  how 
House  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn 
of  Texas  described  himself 
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as  me  best-known  man  in 
Washington”  and  told  Inouye 
that  he  would  become  the  < 
second  best-known  because>  ' 
as  Rayburn  explained  if.  i 
"There  are  not  too  many 
one-armed  Japanese  Con¬ 
gressmen.” 

With  a  popularity  that  has 
seen  him  win  as  much  as  83  ’ 

I  per  cent  of  the  vote  in  his  • 
home  state.  Inouye  has  ' 

served  in  the  Senate  since  i 

1962.  He  serves  on  the  regu-  ' 
lar  committees  on  Appropri-  ' 
atons,  Commre.'ce  and  the  ' 

District  of  Columbia.  ' 

Maintaining  a  home  in  Ha-  i 
waii  where  his  wife,  Maggie,  * 
and  their  son,  Daniel  Jr., 
spend  most  of  their  time,  In¬ 
ouye  also  has  a  home  in  Be-  ; 
thesda,  Md.,  a  Washington  f 
suburb.  ( 

He  plays  the  piano— better  r 
than  many  people  with  two  ? 

,  arms,  he  says— and  also  J 
shoots  an  excellent  game  of  1 
pool.  I 

Inouye  is  a  reserved  man,  ( 
not  noted  for  public  out¬ 
bursts.  Senate  observers  feel  j 
he  probably  was  embar¬ 
rass^  upon  being  overheard  j 
by  the  television  micro-  . 
paones  when  he  reportedly  ‘ 
muttered,  “what  a  liar,”  fol-  [ 

.  lowing  Watergate  testimony  t 
by  former  White  House  aide  , 
John  D.  Ehrlkthman.  But  In-  ' 
ouye  said  that  he’s  not  sure 
that’s  what  he  said,  adding  1 
his  remark  may  have  been  s 
“what  a  lawyer.”  e 

It  was  that  incident,  plus 
his  tough  interrogation  of  i 
Ehrlichman  and  former  Nix-  ; 
on  chief  of  staff  H.R.  Halde-  c 
man  that  led  to  the  “little  ( 
Jap”  remark  by  their  law-  , 
yer,  John  J.  Wilson.  But  In¬ 
ouye  shrugged  it  off  rather 
than  trying  to  make  an  issue 
of  it. 
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I  I  niutilla  Is  lietiretl 
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I  Columbia  Lightship  Alone  on  Coast 


Umatilla  Reef  Lightship  Retired 


The  Columbia  River  lightship  it  now  the  only  one  left  on  the 
U  S.  West  Coast,  following  diiettablithment  1^  month  of  the 
Umatilla  Reef  lightship  off  the  northern  Washington  coast 

Several  years  ago  there  were  five,  three  of  them  in  the  13th 
Coast  Guard  district,  but  the  Coast  Guard  has  eradually  been 
eliminating,  them,  replacing  them  with  marker  buoys  and 
light  beacons. 

Coast  Guard  authorities  said  there  are  no  present  plans  to 
discontinue  the  Columbia  lightship. 

Reason  is  that  the  deep  water  and  swift  currents  around  a 
river  mouth  make  it  difficult  to  prevent  buoys  being  carried  off 
station  during  storm  conditions. 

The  Umatilla  lightship  has  been  replaced  two  larger 
buoys,  one  a  whistler  and  one  with  an  electric  horn,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  new  radio  beacon  at  James  Island  light,  off  the 
mouth  of  Quillayute  River  at  LaPush. 

A  dozen  years  ago  the  five  lightships  on  duty  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  included  Swiftsure  Bank,  off  Cape  Flattery;  Umatilla 
Reef;  Columbia  River;  Blunts  Reef  off  northern  California, 
and  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Swiftsure  was  the  first  to  go,  in  1961.  It  was  replaced  by 
buoys  and  a  beacon  when  the  Canadian  government  increased 
the  intensity  of  the  light  at  Carmanah.  on  the  Canadian  shore 
of  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  rendering  Swiftsure  un¬ 
necessary. 

A  year  ago  the  12th  Coast  Guard  District  discontinued  its  two 
lightships  at  San  Francisco  Bay  and  Blunt's  Reef. 

The  Umatilla  Reef  lightship  is  being  declared  surplus  to 
Coast  Guard  needs  and  offered  for  sale,  13th  District  officials 
said. 

The  district  now  has  two  light  vessels,  the  Columbia  and  the 
Relief  lightship  which  fills  in'when  the  Columbia  is  off  station 
for  annual  overhaul. 

A  lightship  requires  a  crew  of  13  to  14  men  and  is  much  more 
expensive  to  maintain  than  the  buoys  and  beacons  which  have 
replaced  four  of  the  five  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Coast  Guard 
authorities  said. 

— Fred  Andrus 


60  Years  Man  and  Wife 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bert  C.  En- 
dicott,  former  Astorians,  ob¬ 
served  their  60th  wedding  an¬ 
niversary  New  Year's  Day  at 
their  home  in  Lake  Oswego  .  The 
Endicotts  were  married  Jan.  i, 
1912,  in  Spokane.  Wash. 

The  Endicotts  lived  in  Astoria 
54  years  while  Endicott  had 
Endicott’s  Barber  shop. 

They  moved  in  1966  to  King 
City  and  moved  early  this  year 
to  Lake  Oswego  to  be  near  their 
daughter  and  family,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Tom  Apperson. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  BERT  ENDICOTT 


iSDAY.  APRIL  25,  1872 
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Fort  Site 


Dally  Astorlan 


North 


ij  Picture  above  shows 
S  area  where  John 
^  Jacob  Astor’s  fur- 
trading  fort,  which 
may  be  re-created, 
stood  after  initial 
construction  in  1812. 
A  partial  replica  of 
the  facility  and  a 
.  >:i  legend  stand  on  the 
j  Si  northwest  corner  of 
!  Si  Exchange  and  15th 
f  S  streets  in  Astoria. 

1  S'  The  diagram  shows 
i  ::i:  how  the  fort,  which 
-  ::  was  the  start  of  white 
S:  settlement  of  Astoria, 
0  ij.  was  situated.  The 
e  U  initial  structure  took 
^  S  up  about  one-fourth 
”  S  of  the  left-hand 
S  (northwest)  comer 
:•  0  side  of  the  fort 
”  0  diagram,  and  it  was 
ft  expanded  later.  The 
0  fort  built  by  Astor’s 
0  men  to  open  fur  trade 
0  in  the  Northwest  was 
%  a  small  city. 

%  High  water  mark  of 
0  the  Columbia  in  1912 
^  is  shown  at  the  top  of 
^  the  diagram.  Oregon 
si  Historical  Society 
0  staff  members  are 
drawing  a  descrip- 
tion  of  the  area 


Youths 

Find 

Body 

ManDrowns 
In  Basin 

Two  teenage  boys, 
assisting  the  Clatsop 
Sheriff’s  Dept.  Monday 
afternoon  in  the  search  for  a 
missing  man,  Philip 
Sullivan,  56,  recovered  the 
body  in  about  12  feet  of 
water  at  the  Astoria  West 
End  Mooring  Basin. 

Making  exploratory  dives  in 
the  water  were  Chu^  Pike,  a 
Warrenton  High  School  senior, 
and  Dan  Aldrich,  an  Astoria 
High  sophomore  and  Explorer 
Scout.  The  two  have  had  diving 
experience,  according  to  Sheriff 
Carl  Bondietti. 

Bondietti  said  his  department 
received  information  from 
Astoria  iMlice  earlier  in  the  day 
that  Sullivan's  auto  was  located 
in  the  West  End  Mooring  Basin 
area  and  it  was  surmised 
Sullivan,  missing  since  last 
Wednes^y,  had  gone  there  to 
board  his  boat. 

“We  thought  the  body  might 
be  in  the  water.  It  was  just  a 
hunch,"  Bondietti  said.  The  two 
young  divers  pulled  Sullivan’s 
body  out  of  the  water  at  ap¬ 
proximately  2:45  p.m.  Clatsop 
Medical  Examiner  Dr.  Noel  B. 
Rawls  ruled  Sullivan’s  death  an 
accidental  drowning. 

Pike,  a  varsity  wrestler  at 
Warrenton  High  School,  has 
been  monitoring  activities  at 
the  Clatsop  Sheriffs  Dept,  as 
part  of  his  school’s  Community 
Services  Project. 


Building 
Contract 
Held  Up 

A  State  official  said  today  the 
Dept  of  General  Services  has 
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Obituaries 


Alice  Hartman 

PORTLAND  —  Mrs.  George 
Hartman,  granddaughter  of  the 
man  who  was  with  the  Spalding- 
Whitmah  missionary  party  and 
who  founded  the  Clatsop  Plains 
Pioneer  Presbyterian  Church, 
died  Wednesday  in  Portland,  She 
was  90, 

Mrs.  Hartman  was  the  former 
Alice  Gray.  Her  grandfather 
was  William  Gray,  who  came 
west  with  a  missionary  party  in 
the  early  1800s  and  lived  with  the 
N'ez  Perce  Indians  in  Idaho. 
Gray  settled  on  the  Clatsop 
Plains,  -founding  the  Pioneer 
Presbyterian  Church  there  in 
1846.  the  oldest  continuous 
Protestant  church  in  the  West. 

Mrs.  Hartman  was  born  in 
Astoria  and  lived  here  many 
years.  Her  father  built  the  house 
at  17th  and  Grand,  in  which  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Ed  Harvey  live. 

Born  April  13,  1882,  in  Astoria, 
Mrs.  Hartman  was  a  lifetime 
member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  She  also  was  a  member 
of  the  Oregon  Historical  Society. 

Her  husband,  who  died  in  1952, 
had  been  a  postmaster  in 
Pendleton.  He  was  a  Spanish 
American  War  veteran  and  a 
former  banker. 

Surviving  is  a  sister,  C.  Louise 
Gray,  Portland. 

The  service  will  be  Saturday 
at  11  a.m.  at  Finley's  Rose 
Chapel,  Portland.  Burial  will  be 
in  Astoria. 

Friends  may  contribute  to  the 
Oregon  Historical  Society 
Scholarship  Fund,  1230  SW  Park 
Ave.,  Portland. 


n^Dr  vHiiDRrv'. 

The  liifht  atop  this  .siatth/  old  brick  tower,  miles  south  of  the  (ioldeu  date, 
.11  f’ll^roil  Point.,  an  /,«.»  m.W  ',.-.n.llO()-,-aii<ll,i>oii;r  h,am  seaward  since  lS7i.  The  panes  on  the  lanft 

Iftmlm/ilh  lantern  room  hare  been  painted  over  ao  that  the  motorists  on  the  h'”;hwau 

n  oiTt  be  hliiob  d  bif  the  flashes  as  the  b  ns  revolves.  You  can  see  t  \  !ens  inside 
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*  *  *  FRIDAY,  MARCH  31,  1972 


GOLDEN  CROSS  —  For  more  than  o  quarter  century,  a 
yellow  cross  has  bloomed  at  Easter  on  lawn  of  little 
church  between  Astoria  and  Seaside,  near  entrance  to 
Camp  Rilea.  Originally  cross  was  bed  af  daffodils,  but 


Photo  by  S«m  Posttr 

now  women  of  congregation  gather  blossoms,  10,000  of 
them,  in  surrounding  fields,  and  create  the  cross.  The 
church,  Clatsop  Ploins  Pioneer  Presbyterian,  will  cele¬ 
brate  its  125th  anniversary  next  Sept.  29. 
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Astors 


Arriving  in  Astoria  Wed- 
ovs4l>  evening.  John  Jacob 
.Astor  and  his  wife,  Fiona,  dined 
wilhMayor  Harry  Sleinbock  and 
his  »i(e.  Mary,  and  spent  today 
aiKhkecma  in  the  area.  Astor's 
last  visit  to  Clatsop  County  was 
m  1(61.  when  as  a' lad  of  14  he 
acoampanied  his  parents  and 
Baadparcnts  for  Astoria's  150th 
eviration 

Hio  couple  visited  the  Clatsop 
County  Historical  Museum 
to^>.  and  upon  viewing  a 
puiniing  of  the  first  John  Jacob 
Astor  on  display  there,  Astor 
ctBimented.  “He  doesn't  look 
e^tly  like  Cary  Grant,  does 
he?”  The  painting  showed  the 
first  Astor  appearing  slightly 
djubbv 

P'lon’a  Astor  also  remarked 
|£)iit  the  “squiggles”  under  the 
2iborate  signature  of  the 
-Anginal  Astor.  Her  husband 
mrmed  “fascinating”  the 
Minting  of  his  forebear  which  he 
Sxplained  he  had  not  seen 
l^fore  Astor  is  the  eighth  to 
Barry  on  the  name  of  the  man 
B  ho  founded  Astoria  in  1811.  The 
Briginal  John  Jacob  Astor  was  a 
Jew  York  merchant  who  sent 
■wo  expeditions  to  this  area,  one 
Ey  land  and  the  other  by  sea  on 
The  ship  Tonquin. 
f  Ihe  Astors  will  be  guests 
/tonight  at  a  no-host  dinner  at  the 
Astoria  Golf  and  Country  Club, 
which  some  100  persons  are 
expected  to  attend,  "nckets  will 
be  available  at  the  door.  The 
couple  will  remain  here  through 
most  of  Friday,  and  were 
scheduled  to  visit  Astor  Library 
this  afternoon,  toward  which  the 
family  has  contributed  $100,000. 

They  are  expected  to  return  to 
Portland  Friday  evening, 
perhaps  by  private  plane,  for  a 
9:30  p.m.  flight  to  New  York. 
The  Astoria  visit  is  an  extension 
of  a  recent  raveling  which  has 
taken  John  Jacob  and  Fiona 
Astor  through  France, 
.Australia,  Hong  Kong  and  Los 
Angeles. 


Arrive  for  2-Day  Stay 


Library  Obtains  First  Edition 

^  r  -  _  n _ _  n A* >  .  .1  __  A  Mn 


A  first  edition  copy  of 
Washington  Irving’s  “.Astoria" 
was  presented  this  week  to  the 
Astor  Public  Library  in  Astoria 
by  Joseph  Saari,  of  Vancouver, 
Wash.  Oainciding  with  the  visit 
bv  John  and  Fiona  Astor,  the  gift 
is'  an  important  addition  to  the 
rare  books  collection  of  the 
library  and  a  fitting  way  to 
celebrate  the  160th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  Astoria,  said 


Astor  Librarian  Bruce  Berney. 

Published  in  1836  at 
Philadelphia  in  an  edition  of 
5,000,  time  has  considerably 
reduced  that  number.  In  fact, 
Saari  purchased  the  present  two- 
volume  book  in  1950  from  a 
Yakima  book  store  which  had 
burned.  The  volumes 
miraculously  escaped  with  but 
little  water  damage. 

Irving  being  the  most  pop¬ 


ular  American  writer  of  the 
time,  John  Jacob  Astor  com¬ 
missioned  him  to  consolidate  the 
records  of  the  Astor  expedition. 

It  became  a  best  seller  and 
was  read  widely  throughout  the 
world  and  was  probably  im¬ 
portant  in  Astoria’s  early  rapid 
growth.  Several  copies  of  more 
recent  editions  are  available  for 
circulation  at  the  library. 


Rotary  club  can-can  “girls”  who  thundered  their  way  through  a 
dance  across  the  stage  at  last  night’s  first  performance  of  the  13tb 
annual  Rotary  Folly,  arc  shown  performing  before  the  vonvulscd 
audience.  From  left,  they  are,  Dave  Thorsness,  George  Abraham- 


son.  Ken  Simonsen.  Roy  Duoos.  Eugene  Knutsen.  George  Fulton 
and  Ed  McKeon.  Billy  Larson  whose  place  in  the  chorus  line  is  at 
far  left  end.  is  not  pictured.  Show  time  is  8  p.m.  at  the  Astoria 
high  school  auditorium  for  the  final  performance  this  year. 
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Oa*>v  AstoriBO 


Bill  Wootton  enjoys  reminiscing  about  the  Astoria 
Regatta  photo  pictured  below. 


At  79,  an  Aslorian  Looks  Backwar^ 

Bill  Wootton,  I' 
Recalls  Events 


Bill  Wootton.  79.  enjoys  reminiscing  a^t  his  childhood  day. 
in  Astoria  shorUy  after  the  ^nB  from  hemlock 

“sr  - " 

siryears  old.  His  father  came  to  work  at  the  CRPA  cannery, 
now  Bumble  Bee. 

Population  Concentrated  ^ 

••Astoria  had  a  larger  population  then 
heffan  exolaining  that  there  were  few  houses  on  the  Youngs 
Bay  side  of  the  hill.  Instead,  the 

on  the  present  downtown  side  of  the  hiU  ***  ■nany  peofSe 
living  in  apartmenU  in  two-and  thre^story  builchngs^ 

WTOtton  said  there  were  many  fme 
panies”  in  town  then.  One  was  Ross  Higgins  store  for  *hi*  he 
delivered  groceries.  He  would  ride  ^ jjack  step  of  o^rf 

their  horse-drawn  delivery  wagons  and  jump  off  to  ?. 

S  pipir  Wootton  said  this  store  "had  ever^hma  and 
protobly  did  a  '•miUion-doUar  business  selUng  both  m  town 

*"one°iMident  Wwtton  remembers  froin  the 

those  days  was  when  the  Beehive  department  store  m  to 
wanted  to  attract  F‘n«‘sh  people  from  Umontowa  U  ^a 
sien  in  its  window  adverUsmg.  “Finnish  spoken  here,  boon 
the  Finnish  Merchantile  Co.  in  Uniontown  had  a  sign  m  lU 

Swedish  and  Norwegian  descent.  Along  ^he  river  were  mny 
Slavs  Hungarians,  and  ItaUans,  most  of  whom  fished. 
Families  of  Finnish  descent  lived  in 
end  There  was  also  a  Chinatown  along  Bond  Street. 

“E™h  nTttonality  lived  close  together^  but  probably 
Finnish  held  together  the  most,  he  ob^^;,  Th®  Nor- 
wegians  and  Swedes  were  the  first  to  use  English. 

C  Chinese  were  attracted  to  work  in  Astoria’s  cannmes 
whe^there  was  no  longer  much  work  for  them  in  bi^dmg 
TaUroads  or  working  in  CaUfomia  mines.  Wootton  said.  He 
remembers  the  festivity  of  the  Chinese  New  Year  s  parade^ 
••There  were  also  several  Chinese  vegetable  gardens  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hiU  from  town.”  he  added.  “Some  C^^ 
would  pick  the  vegetables,  put  them  in  baskets,  carry  the 
baskets^ on  either  end  of  a  pole  across  their  shouldws.  and  go 
“rough  town  selling  their  vegetables  to  the  cUentele  they  had 
built  up.” 

Old  Time  SUtUtics 

RecalUng  a  few  ‘•statisUcs,”  Wootton  said  there  were  then  14 
churches,  52  saloons,  28  barber  shops,  and  an  opera  house. 
Wootton  also  added  several  interesting  saloon  stories. 

“One  saloon  was  known  as  'the  office,’  so  if  a  fellow  was  late 
in  getting  home,  he  would  tell  his  wife  he  had  spent  his  time  ’at 
the  office’.,”  he  said. 

“Usually  you  could  go  to  the  saloonkeeper  and  get  a  dollar 
for  a  driiJt  if  you  had  nothing,”  he  continued.  “Also  some 
saloons  offered  free  lunches.  1  remember  once,  however,  a 
fellow  made  a  saloonkeeper  mad  by  asking  for  a  dollar.  The 
saloonkeeper  felt  generous  and  gave  him  two  dollars.  The 


dfe-long 

During 
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fellow  then  had  some  free  lunch,  went  out,  and  spent  the  two 
dollars  at  a  competitor's  saloon.” 

Two  well-known  saloons  included  one  run  by  August 
Erickson  who  made  his  money  in  the  Klondike  gold  rush,  and 
the  Sunnyside.  which  was  famed  as  the  longest  in  the  country— 
a  block  long— he  said. 

The  28  barber  shops  were  needed,  Wootton  said,  because 
“the  bosses  went  to  the  barber  shop  every  morning  before 
work  to  get  shaved.”  The  workers  only  went  once  a  week. 

At  the  opera  house,  in  a  wooden  building  near  the  'V'MCA 
today,  “we  paid  just  50  cents  for  a  seat  in  the  gallery,”  he  said 
and  “we  saw  some  of  the  best  roadshows.” 

Town  on  Pilings 

In  those  days,  the  town  was  built  out  over  the  edge  of  the 
Columbia  River  and  was  supported  by  wooden  pillings 
I  beginning  at  44th  Street.  ,  ,  u 

'  “The  streets  were  made  of  12-foot  wooden  planks,  he 
I  described.  "About  every  sixth  one  was  two  inches  shorter  to 
/  allow  for  drainage.  The  planks  sure  rattled  when  horses  and 
,  wagons  went  over  them. 

Wooton  remembers  a  man  who  used  to  poke  banana  peels 
and  other  odds  and  ends  down  these  holes  with  his  cane. 
Another  man  used  to  fish  tor  chubs  and  suckers  Uirough  these 

spaces.  ,  , 

“It  was  quite  a  sight  to  watch  crews  of  three  or  four  men 
rebuild  the  streets,”  Wooton  said  recalling  how  methodically 
they  would  lay  the  decking,  set  the  spikes,  and  drive  them  in 
with  exactly  three  strokes. 

Wootton  kept  a  small  skiff  moored  under  the  old  Methodist 
Church  at  Duane  and  12th  streets  and  on  occasion  would  row 

with  a  friend  on  the  river  under  the  town.  „  ^  ..  . 

"It  was  dark  and  there  were  a  lot  of  rats,  he  described 
"The  town  used  to  have  much  trouble  with  these  wharf  rats.’ 

Commenting  about  the  estuary  of  the  area  being  filW, 
Wootton  feels  that  it’s  a  blessing  to  have  much  of  it  filled, 
because  during  low  tides  areas  such  as  Scow  Bay  were  bare 
and  sunk  because  the  town’s  sewage  drained  across  them. 

Wootton  also  thinks  that  the  Columbia  was  polluted  even  in 
the  good  old  days,  and  “maybe  even  more  so,  becauw  the 
Willamette  River  was  then  so  bad  it  was  impossible  for  fish  to 
survive  in  It”  _ _ 


Affluent  Town 

He  remembers  a  day  when  a  “big  spen^e'"’’ “"'®. 
and  joined  a  card  game  in  a  cigar  store. 
pressively  threw  out  a  $20  gold  piece,  but  was  surprised  to  just 

get  one  white  chip  for  it.  ,  „ 

“Astoria  was  affluent  in  those  days,”  he  remarked.  There 
were  four  banks.  In  fact,  Astoria  once  had  the  largest  amount 
of  postal  savings  per  capiu  of  any  city  in  the  coimtry.  Then  the 
rich  were  richer  and  the  poor  were  poorer.  Now  things  are 
more  equalized. 

Yet  few  people  then  could  afford  to  have  a  horse  and  buggy, 
so  Wootton  said,  “we  did  a  lot  more  walking.”  not  town, 

but  also  if  people  wanted  to  go  to  the  beach,  they  walked. 

There  was  also  more  reliance  on  boat  transportation. 

For  example,  Wootton  said  that  for  funerals,  mourners  ro* 
with  the  casket  in  a  launch  from  town  to  a  dock  below  the 
Greenwood  Cemetery.  ,  „  „ 

Because  boats  were  more  important  then,  the  RegatU  was  a 
bigger  event.  „  . , 

“During  the  Regatta,  the  town  stopped  business,  he  Mia. 
“The  Regatta  was  a  big  thing  because  there  were  so  few  things 
of  interest.  There  were  races  of  speedboats,  cannery  tenders, 
fishing  boate,  and  sailboats.  There  were  parties  on  fUgships. 
People  were  really  enthusiastic.” 

Wwtton  remembers  that  “Skibby  the  High  Diver’  used  to  be 
a  big  attraction  during  several  regattas.  He  said  that 
“Skibby  ”  an  excellent  swimmer  and  high  diver,  was  probably 
the  most  frequently  “shanghaied”  person  in  town.  He  woidd  be 
sold  to  a  captain  and  taken  aboard  ship,  Wootton  began,  then  at 
night,  “he  would  get  up  from  below  deck,  dive  off  the 
ship,  and  swim  ashore.” 

Early  Cannery  Career 

Wootton  started  his  life's  career  in  the  cannery  business 
when  he  was  11  years  old  and  was  hired  to  count  pieces  of  tin 
after  they  had  been  cut  to  size  and  before  they  ran  through  a 

roller  to  round  them.  u 

When  he  was  17  and  had  finished  high  school,  he  began 
making  yearly  summer  trips  to  work  in  the  cannery  in  Alaska. 
He  did  that  every  year  from  1910  until  he  retired  in  1958.  After 
he  married  his  wife,  Katherine,  in  1917,  she  accompanied  him. 

— Marv  Haworth 


1905 

Pose 


In  1905  the  Boy’s  Brigade  of  the  Congregational  Sunday  School 
advertised  the  Astoria  Regatta  at  the  Levtds  and  Clark  Exposition 
in  Portland.  Wootton  appears  in  the  front  row. 
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Astors  Receive  Gift  from  Hiram  Johnson 


John  Jacob  Astors 
Honored  at  Dinner 


John  Jacob  Astor  and  his  wife.  Fiona,  were 
honored  with  applause  and  gifts  Thursday  night 
by  some  80  Clatsop  County  officials  and  others  at 
a  dinner  at  the  Astoria  Country  Qub. 

■'We've  met  nothing  but  kindness  here."  said 
the  2J-year-old  Astor.  whose  namesake  six 
generations  ago  established  a  fur -trading  fort  on 
the  side  of  what  is  now  Astoiia.  "I  think  the 
world  could  learn  a  lot  from  Astoria  and  from 
Astoria's  relations  with  Walldorf  (Germany. 
Astoria's  sister  city  and  the  birthplace  of  the 
first  John  Jacob  Astor).” 

Tlie  young  couple  appeared  to  be  a  solid  hit 
with  the  persons  they  met  Thursday  night  and 
with  individuals  and  small  groups  they  saw  while 
sightseeing  Thursday.  Fiona,  charming 
daughter  of  a  former  captain  of  the  Scots 
Guards,  won  special  praise  from  those  who  met 
her. 

The  .Astors.  who  leave  for  Portland  and  then 
•New  '\'ork  tonight,  received  a  book  of  Oregon 
pictures,  sent  by  Gov.  McCall  and  presented  by 
Astoria  Chamber  of  Commerce  President 
Howard  Hendricks,  and  B.C,  Payette's  book 
“The  Northwest.  "  from  Rolf  Klep.  Kelp,  director 
of  the  Columbia  River  Maritime  Museum,  said 
one  of  Payette's  ancestors  was  at  the  Pacific  Fur 
Co.  fort  established  at  /Astoria  by  Astor. 

/And  Astor  was  presented  a  plaque  from  .Mayor 
Harry  Steinbock  naming  him  an  honorary  citizen 
of  Astoria,  and  a  card  from  County- 
Commissioner  Hiram  Johnson  naming  him 
honorary  sheriff  of  Clatsop  County. 

fkeinbock  thanked  the  couple,  who  were 
married  last  year,  for  wanting  to  stay  in  Astoria 
so  long  They  were  schcKiuled  to  fly  by  private 
plane  to  Portland  tonight,  for  connection  with  a 


plane  to  New  York.  And  he  asked  the  Astors  to 
extend  the  city's  greetings  to  John's  parents. 
Gavin  and  Lady  Irene.  Gavin  and  Lady  Irene 
were  in  /Astoria  in  1967  for  dedication  of  the  Astor 
Library,  toward  which  they  donated  $100,000. 
The  Steinbocks  also  saw  Gavin  and  Lady  Irene  in 
England  last  year  when  the  mayor  and  his  wife 
and  other  /Astorians  traveled  to  Walldorf.  for  the 
celebration  of  that  city's  1.200th  anniversary, 
anniversary. 

A'oung  .Astor  told  the  dinner  audience 
Thursday  night  he  had  been  "most  impressed" 
with  the  progress  in  the  community  since  he  was 
here  in  1961.  He  mentioned  the  Astoria  Bridge 
and  plans  for  the  aluminum  plant  in  that  regard. 

In  answering  questions  from  the  audience. 
.Astor  said: 

—His  grandfather,  the  86-year-old  Lord  Hever. 
who  was  in  .Astoria  in  1961.  is  living  in  the  south 
of  FAance.  and  said  his  father  was  heavilv 
engaged  in  the  operation  of  the  Hever  Castle  in 
England  and  was  working  in  Commonwealth  and 
.Anglo-American  relations. 

—Women's  Liberation  activity  isn't  so  great  in 
England,  and  said  England  has  its  hippies  and 
also  drug-takers. 

—He  hoped  En^and  would  join  the  Common 
Market,  because  its  place  is  in  Europe 

—He  hopes  the  British  Concorde,  similar  to  the 
American  SST.  is  carried  out  to  success. 

Today,  the  Astors  were  to  visit  the  Astoria 
Column,  the  Long  Beach  Peninsula.  .Astoria  City- 
Hall  and  other  sites.  Thursday,  thev  toured  the 
Gatsop  County  Historical  Museum  and  the 
Columbia  River  Maritime  .Museum,  went  to 
Seaside,  visited  Fort  Clatsop  .National  Memorials 
and  stopped  at  the  .Astor  Librarv 
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One  Year 
Ago  Was 


‘The 


Big 


One 


For  many  reaidenU  ol  Clataop  County,  it 
may  not  seem  like  a  year  since  a 
devastating  storm  hit  the  area,  ex¬ 
tensively  damaging  homes  and  businesses 
and  provoking  a  slide  problem,  that  in 
large  measure,  still  exists  today. 

But  Saturday  marks  the  anniversary  of 
the  storm  that  some  consider  worse  than 
the  Columbus  Day  storm  of  1%2. 

The  storm  hit  Tillamook,  Clatsop  and 
Pacific  (Washington)  counties  Jan.  15, 
1971,  High  w-inds  up  to  80  miles  per  hour 
felled  power  lines,  trees,  telephone  wires, 
and  damaged  both  private  residences, 
public  buildings  and  businesses. 

But,  even  more  important  in  the  long 
run,  the  storm  hit  when  some  two  feet  of 
snow  was  on  the  ground.  The  storm,  and 
the  ensuing  warm  rains,  quickly  melted 
the  snow  and  spurred  the  even  more 
dangerous  problem  of  slides  in  Astoria. 

Several  families,  particularly  on  Irving 
Avenue  in  the  vicinity  of  20th  and  28th 
streets  were  evacuated  from  their  homes 
and.  in  some  cases,  sliding  still  persists  in 
the  area  during  heavy  rains. 

Disaster  Areas 

After  a  series  of  deliberations  with  state 
and  federal  officials.  Clatsop  and 
Tillamook  counties  were  declared  federal 
disaster  areas  and  the  mop-up  operation 
began. 

Here  is  a  chronicle  of  the  January  1971 
storm  according  to  reports  filed  in  The 
Daily  Astorian: 

January  11  —  Snow  ranging  from  two  to 
10  inches  in  Clatsop  County  closed  most 
area  schools  but  no  major  traffic  accidents 
were  reported. 

January  12  —  More  snow  kept  schools 
closed,  canceled  nearly  all  events  and 
generally  gave  the  Clatsop  area  an  alpine 
look.  Snow  depth  was  estimated  variously 
at  seven  to  18  inches  while  temperatures 
dropped  to  the  low  20s. 

January  13  —  For  the  third  day  in  a  row, 
snow  ranging  from  one  to  two  feet  closed 
schools,  and  snarled  traffic. 


January  11, 

Januai  > 


1W2 


began  digging  out  of  the 
which  was  turning  to  slush  as 
temperatures  entered  the  ar**  —lies 
January  15  -  Wind  gusts  up^  “ '"'i* 
per  hour  and  more  than  one  inch 
caused  extensive  damage  m  the  V 
and  melted  most  of  the  two-foot  ^ 
Extensive  flooding  was  ^*P*^*?" 
snow  pack  melted.  Law^ 
authorities  in  Astoria  and  the  Coun  V 
kept  busy  with  storm  damage  reporo 
including  trees  faUing.  poww  ouWg«- 
wires  down,  trucks  overturned  and  win 
dows  broken. 

Clean-tp  Operations 
January  16  —  Coastal  residents  in  north¬ 
western’  Oregon  and  southwestern 
Washington  continued  to  clean  up  from  the 
massive  storm  which  hit  the 
rated  it  was  even  worse  than  the  Columbus 
Day  storm  of  1962.  Damage  estimatM  in 
three  Counties  —  Clatsop,  Tillamook  in 
Oregon  and  Hacific  in  Washington 
neared  a  million  dollars. 

Clatsop  County  Sheriff  Carl  Bondieth 
said  no  firm  estimates  of  damage 
available  for  Clatsop  County  but  he  said  it 
could  go  as  high  as  $500.0<W 
The  storm,  mainly  high  winds,  continued 
over  the  weekend  with  gusts  measured  at 
almost  60  miles  per  hour  with  an  average 
of  38  miles  per  hour.  . 

January  19  —  Federal  and  state  officials 
were  due  to  inspect  the  storm  damage  in 
Clatsop  County.  Initial  estimates  reached 
$500,000.  Cities  of  Astoria  and  Warrenton 
had  not  reached  decisions  on  damage  in 
their  city  limits  but  in  Seaside,  totals 
reached  $125,000. 

January  20  —  The  storm  was  over  but 
the  effects  weren’t  as  houses  on  Irving 
near  26th  and  28th  began  to  shift.  Roads  in 
the  area  were  closed. 

January  22  —  Storm  damage  estimates 
in  Astoria  reached  $220,500. 

The  M.W.  McCleary  family  was 
planning  to  leave  their  home  as  sliding  in 
the  Irving  avenue  continued. 
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J.<  ■  '  I  ,1  More  than  (our  inches  o( 
rain  ■•r  the  weekend  caused  severe 
sliding  tnd  no  let  up  was  in  sight 
Januar>  !«  _  F,ve  house*  in  Astoria 
were  >ading  and  residents  had  been 
evacuated  from  at  least  three  TTioae  living 
on  Inini  between  20lh  and  22nd  streets 
were  warned  to  be  readv  to  leave  at  any 
time 

Rainfall  for  the  month  ol  January 
_  totaled  15  70  inches  already,  more  than 
.\four  inches  above  normal. 

'  January  27  — Rain  finally  let  up  but 
'  continued  sliding  in  Astoria  and  on  the 
Femhill-Bumside  section  of  Highway  30 
broke  wiater  and  sewer  lines.  Officials  of 
the  county  and  several  cities  were  won¬ 
dering  how  to  pay  the  mounting  storm 
damage  costs. 

January  28  — Tillamook  County  com¬ 
missioners  asked  Gov.  McCall  to  request 
that  President  Nixon  declare  Tillamook 
and  Clatsop  counties  a  disaster  area. 

February  l  —  Efforts  to  obtain  federal 
storm  damage  help  for  Clatsop  and 
Tillamiiok  counties  continued.  Meanwhile, 
damage  estimates  for  Astoria  rose  to  more 
than  $484,000. 

February  2  — The  Astoria  Council  said  it 
would  invite  state  and  federal  officials  to 
■Astoria  to  tour  slide  damage. 

February  3  —  Storm  damage  estimates 
in  the  two-county  area  jumped  to  more 
than  $4  million  and  the  availability  of 
federal  assistance  was  in  question, 
fnemployment 

Meanwhile,  the  storm  and  heavy  rains 
also  affected  unemployment  in  Clatsop 
County  and  the  Clatskanie  area  of 
Columbia  County.  The  figures  jumped  to 
18.3  per  cent  during  the  third  week  in 
January.  However,  the  average  for 
January,  officials  said,  should  ap¬ 
proximate  the  11.6  per  cent  unemployment 
of  December. 

February  9  —  Gov.  McCall  said  he  would 
ask  Presi^nt  Nixon  to  declare  Gatsop 
and  Tillamook  counties  a  federal  disaster 


Sen.  Packwood  Inspected  Irving  Slide 


jar 


area  thereby  opening  the  doors  to  federal 
assistance. 

February  11  —  The  federal  disaster 
request  to  the  President  totaled  $770,000, 
Gov.  McCall’s  office  told  the  Clatsop 
County  Commission. 

February  12  —Oregon’s  Freshman  U.S. 
Sen.  Robert  Packwood,  toured  sliding  and 
storm  damage  in  Astoria. 

February  15  —  President  Nixon  declared 
Oatsop  and  Tillamook  a  federal  disaster 
area.  The  two  counties  became  eligible  for 
funds  in  the  amount  of  some  $375,000  to 
Gatsop  and  some  $394,000  to  'nilamook. 

Some  $71,000  of  the  funds  was  ticketed  to 
repair  some  80  miles  of  federal  aid 
secondary  system  roads  in  Clatsop 
County. 

February  22  —  Federal  officials  and 
county  officials  met  in  Astoria  to  establish 
priorities  for  dispersal  of  the  federal 
disaster  funds.  Counties  and 
municipalities  were  told  they  had  to 
submit  for  the  funds  before  90  days  were 
up. 

More  Rain 

After  the  year’s  opening  storm,  Gatsop 
County  residents  settled  down  to  a  steady 


diet  of  rain  and  more  rain.  But  then,  rain  is 
nothing  new  if  you  live  in  Oregon. 

’The  only  other  major  snow  during  the 
year  fell  in  December  and  that  was  only 
enough  to  provide  a  year-ending 
aggravation.  Only  about  four  inches  fell 
and  usually  not  more  than  one  inch  was  on 
the  ground  in  the  lower  elevations. 

For  the  year,  the  National  Weather 
Service  at  Gatsop  Airport  registered  52 
clear  days,  61  partly  cloudy  days  and  252 
cloudy  days.  Thus,  it  was  almost  a  two  to 
one  chance  that  it  would  be  cloudy. 

And  appropriately,  on  most  of  the  cloudy 
days,  it  rained.  The  National  Weather 
Service  says  there  were  209  days  with  at 
least  a  hundredth  of  an  inch  of 
precipitation  (a  big  word  for  rain),  147 
days  with  at  least  a  tenth  of  an  inch,  58 
days  with  at  least  a  half  of  an  inch  and  17 
days  with  an  inch  or  more. 

If  you  stacked  the  number  of  inches  of 
rain  for  the  year  on  top  of  one  another  it 
would  be  taller  than  most  men  —  almost 
six  and  one  half  feet. 

’That  total— 79.27  inches  —  was  even  1.17 
inches  below  normal  for  a  year  in  Gatsop 
County.  The  greatest  rainfall  during  any^ 


24-hour  period,  according  to  the  Weather 
Service,  was  2.29  inches  on  Jan,  4  and  5. 
1971. 

After  the  Jan.  15storm  last  year,  reports 
indicated  that  during  one  48-hour  period, 
more  than  four  inches  of  the  wet  stuff  fdl. 

For  the  year,  the  greatest  amount  of 
snow  on  the  ground  was  measured  at  12 
inches  Jan,  12  and  13,  1971.  ’The  total 
snowfall  for  the  year  was  21.4  with  more 
than  16  inches  measured  last  January. 

Yearly  Figures 

Here  are  other  yearly  figures : 

Temperature;  ’Ilie  high  was  registCTed 
Aug.  8  at  83  degrees  and  the  low  was 
registered  Jan.  12,  1971  at  eight  degrees. 

Windspeed:  The  highest  gust  was  80 
miles  per  hour  from  the  south  Jan.  14.  ’The 
average  windspeed  for  the  year  was  8.9 
miles  per  hour. 

’The  figures  listed  above  were  kept  by  the 
National  Weather  Service  at  Clatsop 
Airport.  For  some  reason,  they  failed  to 
include  the  number  pf  sunny  days  on  the 
yearly  compilation.’  But  then,  if  you’ve 
lived  here  long  enq^gh.  you  probably  know 
why. 
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Riveters  Sound  Off’  As  Astoria  Bridge  Nears  Completion 
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RIVETERS  David  Kyle  and  Ray  Lewis  of  U.S.  Sleel  Corp’s  bia  River.  Riveting  of  bridge's  steel  structures  has  been  de- 
iViUut'icMi  Bridge 'uivision  look  at  work  being  carried  out  on  layed  by  bad  weather  but  resumed  last  week  and  has  three 
Astoria-Meglcr  Bridge,  more  than  .100  feet  above  the  Colum-  more  weeks  to  go  before  it  Is  finished. 


FERRY  BOAT  is  shown  through  hole  in  steel  girder  as  it  plows  its 
way  on  trip  from  Megler,  Wash.,  to  Astoria.  When  $24.3  million 
bridge  is  opened  this  .August.  .30-year-old  ferry  service  will  end.  .All 
lour  ferries  are  now  being  offered  for  sale. 


BRR-RR-RRRR  is  con¬ 
stant  sound  these  days  on 
.Astoria-Megler  Bridge  as 
riveters  ply  their  trade 
Rivets  are  about  four 
inches  long  with  a  diam¬ 
eter  of  about  I ’'4  inches 
Man  at  left  heats  them 
ind  tosses  them  to  men 
orking  at  right,  who 
Itch  them  in  funnel- 
aped  containers. 


WORK.ME.N'  place  wood¬ 
en  forms  for  pouring  of 
concrete  all  along  maze 
of  steel  girders.  Hazard¬ 
ous  work  is  carried  out 
high  above  Columbia. 
During  bad  storms,  winds 
up  to  120  miles  an  hour 
howl  around  men  who  ad¬ 
mit  they  “hang  on  for 
dear  life  sometimes  and 
say  a  few  prayers." 


FERRY  BOATS  show  age  as  they  stand  at  moorings  just 
above  bridge  site.  Last  year  they  carried  151.071  passenger 
cars.  Ferries  are  operated  by  Oregon  Slate  Highway  Depart¬ 


ment  which  charges  $1.23  per  car  and  driver,  23  cents  for 
each  additional  passenger.  Department  has  nM  decided  what 
bridge  toll  will  be,  but  expect  it  may  run  about  $1.73  pei  car. 


PAVING  WORK  on  bridge  deck  is  expected  to  be 
ended  by  May  with  concrete  pouring  slated  for 
curbs  and  parapets  after  that,  along  with  painting 
of  structure.  Townspeople  are  hopeful  that  4.4-mile 
long  bridge  will  be  d^irated  during  famous  .As- 


- -  - -  ,,,  last  WCCK  oi  /vugusl. 

$2W.OOO  state  office  building  at  Astoria  end  ol 
bridge  is  due  for  completion  April  13.  Toll  gait 
will  be  located  just  west  of  it.  (All  Oregoniat 
photos  by  David  Falconer) 
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